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The Annuity Election is to-day. 21 vacancies—228 
Candidates. Some have waited over five years. 





The cry goes up, “‘How long ?”’ 
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HEALTH WINS. 

** The Survival of the Fittest’’ is a jungle law, a pagan 
law, but one that still operates to-day. The man and 
woman whose nerves are fit and healthy not only 
escape the minor ailments that sap our strength and 
vitality but are able to get the most out of life each 
moment of the day. 


“In the present state 
of medical knowledge..” 


“We know to-day’’, says the medical scientist, 
““that the only sure safeguard against illness is 
abundant nervous vitality. Nervous vitality is 
dependent on an adequate supply of organic 
phosphorus and proteid to the nerves and 
blood.”” ‘Sanatogen’ supplies the essential 
phosphorus and proteid in their most easily 
assimilable forms. 

*Sanatogen ’ gives you new health, new strength, 
new vitality. It provides the power to resist 
illness: the physical and mental energy to enjoy 
life to the full. ‘Sanatogen’ is a food, not a 
stimulant—the good it does is as permanent as 
the blood in your body. 


Live up to life this Summer : take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


Brand of Casein and Sodium Giycero-phosf 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainzblz at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ cours?) and 2/3, 3/3, §/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The word *‘SANATOGEN'’ is the Registered Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leics, 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT. 
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CHILDREN 
RECEIVED 
EVERY DAY 


4,89) 
CHILDREN 
NOW IN 
OUR CARE 


Please send 5/- to help feed a child for one week 
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Fit as a Fic'dle 





after an Orient Cruise 


You can get all the exercise you want on an 
Orient Cruise. On the other hand, if you 
prefer a quiet corner and a book you will not 
be disturbed. > 


5 CRUISES — Ist CLASS ONLY 


By ORCADES and ORION (23,500 tons), trom 
MAY to AUGUST, to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
ADRIATIC, NORWAY and the BALTIC, 

Fares from 22 GNS., 


6 CRUISES — Ist and TOURIST 


By ORFORD (20,000 tons), from JUNE to 
SEPTEMBER to the MEDITERRANEAN, 





ADRIATLIC and ATLANTic ISLANDS. 
Fares from £22 First Class, £12 Tourist 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LTD., 5 Fenchurch | 
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NEWS 


HATEVER the reasons that underlie M. Litvinov’s 
resignation of the post of Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, the event is not reassuring. When in the midst of 
delicate and important negotiations, which, in spite of un- 
fortunate delays, are understood to be proceeding satisfac- 
torily, one of the chief negotiators is replaced by his 
Government, there is ground for some apprehension that a 
change of policy on the part of that Government is im- 
pending. It may not be so in this case. We shall soon 
know whether any development so disturbing is in prospect. 
There may be no change in policy ; but in that case the 
resignation at such a juncture is inexplicable except on the 
theory that it was meant as a sharp and not superfluous 
stimulus to Great Britain and France to mend their pace 
as negotiators. It may mean that Russia, which, after all, 
has nothing immediately to fear, is deciding on isolation 
after all. Or—much more sinister—there may be truth in 
the affirmation of some persons who claim to be in a position 
to know, that Stalin’s secret desire has always been for an 
understanding with Germany. Molotoff has made no par- 
ticular impression in the official positions he has held, and 
he may be regarded as essentially Stalin’s man—though that 
does not necessarily mean change, for Litvinov could not 
have afforded to get much out of step with Stalin. But 
if Whitehall had pressed the negotiations with Moscow with 
more determination there would be fewer misgivings than 

there must be today. 

* * * * 

Poland and Danzig 
The Polish people, relations between their own country 
and Germany having been sharply clarified by Herr Hitler’s 
denunciation of the Polish-German Pact concluded in 
January, 1934, for a period of ten years, are expressing them- 
selves with vigour on the contested question of Danzig and 
the Corridor. Certain newspapers, in talking of the establish- 


OF THE WEEK 


ment of a Polish protectorate over Danzig, are unnecessarily 
provocative. The Polish Government has made no such 
claim, and the papers might with advantage have awaited 
Colonel Beck’s declaration of policy in the Seym. What is 
known of the interchanges between Warsaw and Berlin prior 
to Herr Hitler’s speech indicates that Poland is perfectly 
ready, as she should be, for reasonable discussions about 
Danzig, but quite rightly not ready for a moment to talk in 
an atmosphere of menace. The offer of a 2§-vears’ non- 
aggression pact is mere insolent cynicism at the very moment 
when an existing pact is being denounced unilaterally when 
it has run half its course. No settlement is possible for 
Poland which would give Germany the opportunity of forti- 
fying Danzig, for a fortified Danzig would completely 
dominate Poland’s only other port, Gdynia. Danzig, 
(which became German when it was seized in the criminal 
partition of Poland in 1791), lying as it does at the mouth of 
the Vistula, is an essential outlet for Polish trade, which is 
amply sufficient to keep both Danzig and Gdynia busy. Any 
settlement must take full account of that. Till it is reached 
Danzig will remain the chief danger-point in Europe. Mean- 
while the growing cordiality between Poland and Lithuania 
after nearly twenty years of embitterment is valuable. 


* * * * 


The Importance of Rumania 

Rumania continues to be one of the keys of the European 
situation. If there is to be an effective defensive front in 
Eastern Europe Rumania and Poland must hold the fore- 
most places in it, with Russia in reserve in the rear. That 
mobilisation of effective force has not yet been achieved. 
Rumania has been guaranteed by Great Britain, but the 
guarantee is not, and is not intended to be, reciprocal. One 
important step that has been too long delayed is the formu- 
lation of effective plans for mutual support between Rumania 
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and Poland. The sooner that task is taken in hand the 
better, and the Rumanian Foreign Minister, M. Gafencu, 
will no doubt take the matter up when he returns to 
Bucharest after his European pilgrimage. Having been to 
Berlin and London, Paris and Rome, he understands the 
general situation as well as any man, and indications of any 
new trend in Rumanian policy on his return will be signi- 
ficant, though there is no reason to doubt that all Rumania’s 
sympathies are with the Western democracies. Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross’s negotiations for a trade agreement are taking 
longer than was expected, but the British Government has 
decided on a larger credit than the £§,000,000 it was 
originally intended to advance, and there is every reason to 
believe that an agreement valuable to both countries, with a 
new Anglo-Rumanian Corporation as the effective instru- 
ment, will in due course be negotiated. But the general 
position will not be satisfactory t*] Rumania shows herself 
a little more amenable in the matter of support from Russia. 
* * * * 

Serbs and Croats 

Last week the Yugoslav Prime Minister and the Croat 
leader, Dr. Matchek, reached a “ final agreement ” in their 
discussions at Zagreb on the Serb-Croat problem. The agree- 
ment was believed to provide for autonomy for the Croats, 
the conversion of Yugoslavia into a federal State, and the 
formation of a new coalition Cabinet in Belgrade, possibly 
under the leadership of Dr. Matchek. Publication of the 
agreement was expected on April 28th, the birthday of the 
Regent, Prince Paul ; but it remains unpublished sull. The 
delay has caused alarm, for a settlement of the Serb-Croat 
problem is urgently necessary if Yugoslavia 1s to present a 
united national front to the demands of the Axis Powers, 
each of which is endeavouring to exploit her political isola- 
tion. The delay is being attributed to Prince Paul, who may 
be alarmed by the extent of M. Tsvetkovitch’s concessions to 
the Croats ; they on the other hand declare that the agree- 
ment represents their last word, and its withdrawal may 
create disorder at Zagreb. Such a situation can only increase 
the influences which impel Yugoslavia towards the Axis. 
After the return of the Foreign Minister, M. Markovitch, 
from Berlin last week, Germany is reported to have made 
certain economic demands, particularly for supplies of iron 
ore. No doubt they will form a main subject in the dis- 
cussions during Prince Paul’s forthcoming visit to Berlin. 

* * * * 

A New Plan for Palestine 

The Egyptian Government has played a useful and 
honourable part in the conference last week-end at Cairo, 
attended by representatives of the Palestinian Arabs, the 
Arab States and the Indian Moslems, and presided over by 
the Egypuan Prime Minister. Mohamed Mahmud Pasha. 
The conference included the Emirs Feisal and Khalid of 
Saudi Arabia. Both the Egyptian and the Saudi Arabian 
representatives exerted strong pressure on the Palestinian 
Arabs to go part way towards meeting British ideas ; 
and the proposals framed—a National Government of Pales- 
umian Ministers with British advisers : limitation of Jewish 
immigration to 75,000 in the next five years; limitation 
on sale of lands to Jews on conditions to be fixed—are a 
closer approximation to the British plan than previously 
seemed possible. After the conference the Palestinian repre- 
sentatives left for Beirut to inform the Mufti of the decisions 
reached and if possible induce him to accept them. If he 
refuses, he may lose the support of Egypt and the Arab 
States. The pressure brought to bear on the Palestinian 
Arabs is to be explained most of all by the Islamic world’s 
awareness, after the invasion of Albania, that it has no 
other protector except Great Britain. Moreover, Egypt and 


the Arab States have their own anxieties, and it is to their 
interest to secure a relaxation of the tension in Palestine, 
which if it develops further may place them in a difficult 
posiuon in relation both to their own subjects and to Great 
Britain. 





emia: 
The Encirclement Myth 


The comprehensive repudiation made by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on Wednesday of any 
idea of the “encirclement” of Germany may be of some 
service in so far as it is brought to the notice of the German 
people through the B.B.C.’s news in German. But, in fact, 
encirclement is merely a propaganda counter used Sedulously, 
and to some purpose, by the Nazi Government. It is part of 
a much older stock-in-trade. The cry of Eintweisung was 
as vociferous before the War as it is now, and had as little 
basis. A book of some value was indeed written at that 
time by a German professor on The Myth of Encirele. 
ment. Myth it is and was, but there is evidence that it js 
being worked by Dr. Goebbels to some effect. The German 
people no doubt understand encirclement the better for the 
examples of it Herr Hitler has given them. He encircled 
Czecho-Slovakia in order to destroy it. He is encircling 
Poland in order to intimidate and perhaps dismember her, 
He has partially encircled Hungary to dominate her. And 
the end may not be vet. A formal undertaking by Great 
Britain, such as the Prime Minister said he would be ready 
to give, to guarantee Germany's present frontiers should have 
a certain value. But the crux of the matter is that in Herr 
Hitler’s eyes anyone who demurs to Germany's aggressive 
expansion is an “ encircler.” 


* * * * 


The Archbishop's Opportunity 

An impressive letter by the Dean of St. Paul's in The 
Times last week, urging that “ before the killing begins” 
the Christian churches throughout the world should throw 
the weight of their common Christianity into the scale for 
peace, has been widely hailed as the essential word spoken 
at the vital moment. But as yet it is only a word. What 
the Dean appealed for was action, and if it is to have any 
effect it must be taken quickly and in a form that will impress 
the imagination and quicken the consciences of men of all 
faiths and races throughout the world. It must be that or 
nothing. Whether it shall be that depends primarily on two 
men—the Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
natural course, which it is to be hoped he will see his way to 
take, would be for the Archbishop to make contact with the 
Pope and invite him insistently to head an appeal, framed in 
firm and fearless language, to Christians, Catholic and Pro- 
testant and Orthodox, in every land, in Britain and Germany, 
in Italy and France, in America and Russia, to remember 
that unity is of the essence of their faith, and that that faith 
involves the acceptance of certain fundamental principles of 
conduct in the life of nations as well as of individuals. The 
appeal might be made and fail ; that is no reason, or the 
worst of reasons, for refusing to make it. 

* * * * 


Conscription and Ireland 


The Government may be congratulated on the attitude it 
has adopted to the problem of applying conscription to 
Ulster. It might have been better to omit Ulster altogether 
from the scope of the Bill, for the number of men affected 
is small, and it is open to all of them to join the Territorials. 
As the Bill stands, it merely empowers the Government to 
extend conscription to Ulster ; and it is a power which it will 
be wise not to use except in war, in spite of Lord Craigavon’s 
desire to the contrary. The conscription of the Catholic 
minority in the Six Counties would both create internal 
tension and disturb the satisfactory relations that exist at 
present between Great Britain and the Free State. To mar 
those relations for the sake of a few thousand conscripts from 
Ulster would be a major blunder. Mr. de Valera, reiterating 
the Free State’s claim to the whole of Ireland, has, with no 
logical justification, used the conscription issue to further 
his campaign to end partition, and may derive some advan- 
tage from it. The question of Irishmen resident in England 
should raise no difficulties ; they have the choice of accepting 
conscription or going home, as some have already done. 
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May 5, 1939 
—_ 
Labour’s Choice The Week in Parliament 

The Labour Party has put itself in a quite untenable Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The Budget 
juation in its opposition to conscription. Firstly, it resolutions plod their placid and uneventful way. The life 


ays itself open to the old criticism of willing the end in 
foreign policy without willing the means at home. And 
gcondly, it is clear from the decisions of the National 
Council of Labour this week that the opposition is to be 
vociferous but deliberately ineffective. The Parliamentary 
Party is instructed to offer uncompromising opposition in the 
House of Commons; the workers are, very wisely, instructed 
to accept conscription in practice and forbidden to resort to 
industrial action against it. Such methods, an opposition of 
ord and not of deed, win the respect neither of supporters 
nor of opponents. This is unfortunate, because in fact Labour 
can make a strong case against the Government. Its leaders 
can emphasise, justly, the Government’s breach of pledges 
so repeatedly, imprudently and recently given; its failure to 
warn or confer with Labour, which has given honest support 
to the new policy; the lack of preparation and equipment; the 
unsatisfactory organisation of the campaign for volunteers. 
Such criticisms would count very strongly in Labour’s favour 
if it accepted conscription, as the country does, as an unfor- 
tunate but inevitable necessity, insisted that it be used as a 
means of democratising the army, and demanded some equi- 
valent measure of conscription of wealth and property. 


* * * * 


Budget Criticisms 

Sir John Simon’s Budget was eclipsed in importance, on 
Budget day itself, by Mr. Chamberlain’s announcement of 
conscription, and the Budget debate was thinly attended. 
Even on the Labour side it is admitted that, given the 
limited scope of his problem, Sir John Simon has not been 
unsuccessful ; the demand for the conscription of wealth, 
to which so far no very precise form has been given, is 
really a criticism of the very small amount of new expendi- 
ture which Sir John has decided to cover by new revenue. 
Even within the limits of the new taxation imposed, how- 
ever, there are criticisms to be made to which the Opposi- 
tion has not given sufficient attention. The new films tax, 
by which Sir John has succeeded in reducing the tax on the 
living theatre, will further hamper the still struggling British 
films industry. Sir John might well have found an alterna- 
tive source of revenue, in part at least, by increasing the 
tax on British wines, whose output has grown continuously 
in the last ten years—to say nothing of restoring the penny 
on beer taken off in 1933; and with a further tax on the 
{40,000,000 turnover of the pools, demanded by the Postal 
Workers in conference this week, he could have taken money 
which its owners obviously find themselves able to spare. 


* * - *« 


Exports to Germany 

On Tuesday the President of the Board of Trade told an 
approving House of Commons that he proposed to take 
powers immediately to ensure that any ships which British 
owners wished to sell abroad should first be offered to the 
Government. Since Mr. Stanley has, rightly, taken this 
decision, there is some apparent inconsistency in his replies 
to further questions as to whether he would prevent the 
export to Germany of material apparently designed for war 
purposes. His answer was in the negative, the reason being 
that to interrupt trade relations would make war inevitable, 
that many materials were equally in demand for war and peace 
purposes, and that to withhold them would amount to an 
“encirclement ” of Germany. Ships are no doubt a special 
case, for the motive there is not so much to keep them out of 
Germany’s hands as to keep them in our own for our own 
potential war-time needs. And anything like a general 
refusal to export to Germany could hardly fail to precipitate 
war. But to reserve to the British Government the right of 
pre-emption in the case of various key-materials would be 
both justifiable and wise. 


was taken out of the Budget debates by the conscription 
announcement, and, although a number of worthy speeches 
have been made, the House as a whole has never shown the 
slightest interest in what was going on in the Chamber. Sir 
John Simon is justifiably pleased with the Budget’s reception, 
but his difficulties will come not merely with the increased 
taxation arising from the Military Training Bill, but with 
the new proposals for the limitation of armament profits. 
Mr. Alexander has seldom made a better speech than he did 
on Monday ; he expressed what is in the minds of many 
Members of all parties when he said that the Departments 
have as yet been unable to get upon the track of the race 
with profits. There is no doubt of growing agitation in the 
constituencies, particularly since the Conscription Bill, for 
much sterner measures of profit-control than have so far 
been devised. It is indeed unfortunate that so few oppor- 
tunities are given for discussing defence, in its widest aspect, 
which includes all spheres of the national life. Members 
drag defence-needs into every speech they make, but Par- 
liamentary occasions when the whole problem can be dealt 
with are few and far between. 


* * * * 


The principle of the Conscription Bill having already been 
decided upon, argument will now turn solely upon its details. 
The mildness of the measure and the very limited scope of 
its application has surprised a good many people, and there 
is liely to be some agitation from the Conservatives for its 
extension to more than the 20-21 class. There have been 
innumerable rumours as to Labour’s attitude. There were, 
of course, a few deliberate abstentions in the Division last 
week, but the T.U.C. is the determining factor. The general 
impression is that Labour will accept the Bil! without further 
opposition, after it has become law. It is regrettable that 
personalities play so large a part at the present time, but it 
is frequently said that Labour would accept from Mr. 
Churchill what they strenuously oppose from Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Lord Davies’s motion in the House of Lords was 
laughed to scorn, but even the most complacent of Govern- 
ment supporters is aware that the desire for fresh blood in 
the Cabinet is very strong in the country. When the 
next election comes, the Government may well win because, 
just in time, they have seen the red light and have introduced 
a measure which the vast majority of the electorate appear to 
desire. But it is only just in time. 


° * * *« 


On the first day that he entered the House of Commons, 
Mr. A. P. Herbert made it plain that he did not propose to 
consider himself as an ordinary Member. The majority of 
the House were shocked when he challenged Mr. Baldwin 
on a question of business. Later, with his Divorce Bill, he 
showed the House that he was very much more than a jester. 
He suffers, however, from his own qualities. His speech on 
the Population Statistics Bill, which reduced the House to 
convulsions at the time, in retrospect did not redound to his 
credit. Last Friday, arising out of the Royal Assent in the 
House of Lords, Mr. Herbert raised the question of privilege 
with the Speaker, affirming that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had not bowed to the Commons when he should have done. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Herbert he was proved on Tuesday. 
by Mr. Speaker, to have been entirely wrong tn his assump- 
tions, and no breach of privilege was involved. Mr. Herbert, 
in rising to apologise, so badly misread the temper of the 
House, that he was, in parlance which he will understand, 
“given the bird.” Mr. Herbert does occupy a umique 
position, and uses it to the great advantage of Parliament. 
It is a pity when he gives the impression to the House that 
A. P. H. is getting the upper hand of the Senior Burgess for 
Oxford University. 
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THE WORD OF A FUHRER 


N April 28th, in his speech to the Reichstag, Herr 
Hitler made yet another of his frequent offers 
of peace. Germany, he said, “is prepared to conclude 
a 25-year non-aggression treaty with Poland, a treaty 
therefore which would extend far beyond the duration 
of my own life.” As if by now he doubted the value 
of his own offers, he later repeated that Germany 
was willing to undertake such obligations and, even 
more, to fulfil them. The effect of his offer, however, 
has been imperceptible ; other countries were more 
interested in his simultaneous denunciation of two 
agreements into which Herr Hitler himself had volun- 
tarily entered: the Anglo-German Naval Agreement 
and the Polish-German treaty of friendship of 1934. 
These agreements Herr Hitler denounced, as is his 
habit, unilaterally ; and by doing so merely confirmed 
other countries in their belief that the Fiihrer’s present 
offers are of no more value than his past promises. 


It was not always so. There was a time when even 
experienced statesmen believed that a promise by Herr 
Hitler had some meaning. There was a time when a 
Prime Minister thought that Herr Hitler’s signature on 
a scrap of paper assured the peace of Europe. But by 
now Herr Hitler is in the position of a bankrupt mer- 
chant who is not competent to enter into a contract. 
Yet he has had an astonishingly long run before men 
realised that an offer or a promise from him was no 
more than an emotive noise. As long ago as 1923 the 
Munich putsch was preceded by numberless assurances 
of Herr Hitler’s that no putsch was intended. Herr 
Hitler’s appointment as Chancellor was made possible 
by a solemn promise to President von Hindenburg that 
the Nationalists would be retained in the Cabinet. The 
arrests, murders, tortures that followed the Reichstag 
fire were justified by a solemn oath of Herr Hitler’s 
that he possessed overwhelming proof of a Communist 
conspiracy to fire all public buildings in Germany. 

The Concordat with the Vatican was sealed with a 
pledge, in the Reichstag, that the rights of the Catholic 
Church in Germany would not be diminished. The 
breach of Article I of the Locarno Treaty by the re- 
militarisation of the Rhineland was preceded by a 
declaration, in January, 1934, that “the German 
Government is prepared and determined to accept not 
only the letter but the spirit of Locarno.” This pledge 
was repeated in March, and, with astonishing effrontery, 
in May of the following year, when the Treaty had 
already been broken. The annexation of Austria was 
prepared for by a declaration that “ Germany neither 
wishes nor intends to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Austria.” This was followed by Herr Hitler’s declara- 
tion, on March 7th, 1936, that “We have no further 
territorial demands in Europe.” By the Austro-German 
Agreements of July, 1936, and February, 1938, Herr 
Hitler guaranteed the independence and sovereignty of 
Austria. In March, 1938, Austria was annexed. 

The occupation of Prague and the annexation of 
Czecho-Slovakia were preceded by an assurance, in 
March, 1938, conveyed on Herr Hitler’s behalf to 
Mr. Chamberlain by Field-Marshal Goering, that Ger- 
many regarded herself as bound by the German- 
Czecho-Slovakia Arbitration Convention of 1935. This 


assurance, said Lord Halifax, “ was solemnly given ang 
more than once repeated.” At Godesberg, in Septembe; 
Herr Hitler assured Mr. Chamberlain that he had 
secured “ the last of his territorial ambitions in Europe 
and had no wish to include in the Reich people of other 
races than Germans.” On Tuesday afternoon, March 
14th, 1939, the German Foreign Office assured Paris 
and London, “on the highest authority,” that “Ger. 
many intended no drastic move whatever.” At that 
moment the troops had crossed the Czecho-Slovak 
frontier; the next day Prague was occupied. 


The unfortunate truth is that Herr Hitler lies by 
nature, by habit, and by conviction. The theoretical 
defence of the lie as an instrument of policy is to be 
found in Mein Kampf, and he has put this theory into 
practice with such thoroughness that today he has de- 
stroyed its basis, which is the trust, or credulity, of 
others. A promise of peace by him is the nearest he 
comes to a declaration of war. And in his speech on 
Friday he destroyed the last faint residue of trust which 
could be placed in his pacific declarations. Referring to 
the invasion of Czecho-Slovakia, he said: “ It is under- 
standable that long after the ethnographic principle had 
been made invalid Germany should take under her 
protection her interests dating back a thousand years.” 
Until the seizure of Prague, even many of those who 
were not deceived by Herr Hitler’s pacific prevarica- 
tions believed that a fanatic faith in the “ ethnographic 
principle” placed some limit on his ambitions. A 
reading of Mein Kampf would have disillusioned them, 
long before Herr Hitler disillusioned them himself by 
his latest acts and words. The meaning of his remark 
has since been emphasised by his official philosopher, 
Herr Alfred Rosenberg who, speaking this week at 
Aachen, where Charlemagne was crowned, proclaimed 
the revival of the Holy Roman Empire. The slogan of 
Ein Volk, Ein Reich, Ein Fiihrer is now obsolete ; and 
the new slogan runs: “ Under the roof of Adolf Hitler’s 
Germany must be gathered everything that has ever 
belonged to Germany in her thousand years of history.” 

Such grandiose plans might, in other circumstances, 
be dismissed as the day-dreams of the Baltic pseudo- 
philosopher that Rosenberg is; in fact they are already 
being given practical form in the policies which have 
aroused the fears of all Germany’s neighbours, includ- 
ing, it may be said, the many Italians who see in Herr 
Hitler the new Barbarossa. And out of these fears has 
grown the one policy which can put an end to Herr 
Hitler’s method of lies backed by force. The coalition 
which has grown up against him is in no sense an 
attempt to deprive Germany of her just rights or the 
conditions of prosperity. Rather is it an attempt, by 
assembling a force strong enough to deter the aggressor, 
first to avert war, and, that achieved, to restore the rule 
of law and respect for solemn obligations and _ the 
pledged word, by which alone Germany as well as other 
nations can be given the possibility of an assured and 
prosperous future. Only on that basis are negotiations, 
agreements, mutual concessions, possible. One caf 
assert with confidence that the future of Germany, n0 
less than any other nation, depends on this restoration of 
a rule of law among nations. For the alternative 1s 
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Herr Hitler’s march to “world power or nothing,” which 
inevitably means the ruin of Germany as of everyone 
else. It is therefore essential that, if Herr Hitler is in- 
capable by nature of understanding the nature of a 
promise, he should be compelled to keep his engagements 
by fear of the consequences of breaking them. It is 
disastrous for Europe that Germany, so deeply imbued 


WENTY-SIX years ago Prince Albert, King George 

the Fifth’s second son, serving as cadet on ‘ H.M.S. 
Cumberland,’ landed for the first time on the shores of 
Canada. This week, as King of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, he sets 
sail again to revisit the oldest and nearest of those 
Dominions. No journey ever undertaken by a British 
King or Queen could be more timely. The loyalty of 
the Dominions and their association with Great Britain 
is not built on constitutional instruments like the 
Statute of Westminster—it might almost be said to sub- 
sist in spite of them—but that Statute itself is speaking 
in terms not of legalism but of flesh and blood when it 
afirms the Dominions to be “ united by a common alle- 
giance to the Crown.” That is indeed the one visible 
bond of unity, and it is a misfortune that through force 
of circumstances it is so seldom literally visible to the 
peoples of the Dominions. As modern science, which 
has long since made the voices of English Kings heard in 
every continent, annihilates both time and space, that 
disability may soon be overcome. Meanwhile the fact 
of the King being domiciled in full sovereignty on the 
soil of a Dominion, for however brief a space, will im- 
press the world, and not least the King’s own subjects, 
afresh with a realisation of what the British Common- 
wealth is. 

It is immensely important that in these islands we 
should realise what Canada in particular is. That it is 
the oldest and nearest Dominion (for Eire disclaims the 
title of Dominion) has been said already. The fact that 
itis the nearest means that more Englishmen are familiar 
with it than with any other. The fact that it is the 
oldest means that its history has more lessons to incul- 
cate—lessons especially of the value of wise flexibility, 
as shown when the separate Governments of Upper and 
Lower Canada, the one predominantly British, the other 
predominantly French, were merged in one after the 
Durham Report of 1838, with a generous measure of 
autonomy, and federation (so valuable in the right con- 
ditions and so impracticable in the wrong) succeeded as 
the result of the British North America Act in 1867. 
Under that great instrument—not wholly fitted to the 
spirit of today, in that it debars Canada from amending 
her own Constitution without the passage of an Act 
through the British Parliament—the Dominion has 
prospered for seventy years, its British-speaking and 
French-speaking elements—the one some fifty, the other 
some thirty per cent. of its population—living side by 
side in harmony and understanding, like the British and 
Dutch elements in South Africa and the British and 
Maori in New Zealand. And into the dual texture other 
strains, Scandinavians, Germans, Poles, have been 
peacefully woven through decades of immigration. 


Canada, of course, has her problems, economic, con- 
stitutional, social. Quebec, French and Roman Catholic, 





herself with the sense of respect for law, who once 
aspired above all to be a Rechtstaat, should be led by a 
man for whom the concept of law, of contractual obli- 
gations, has no meaning. Until that meaning has 
been understood by him, or until Germany follows a 
different leadership, there is little hope of escape from 
the existing anarchy. 


KING GEORGE SETS SAIL 


is emphasising its own individuality till it threatens to 
become devisive. Relations between the Provinces and 
the Federal Government have raised so many problems, 
particularly financial, that a Royal Commission has been 
appointed to study their solution. The payment of in- 
terest on the Dominion’s large external debt lays a 
heavy strain on the tax-paying capacity of a population 
of ten millions whose individual welfare hangs 
largely on the uncertainties of rain or drought or a 
wheat-glut in the markets of the world. And a potential 
problem necessarily exists in the influence exerted on 
Canadian life by the great neighbour across the fortless 
southern frontier. The importance of that must be 
rated at its right value in justice to Canada herself, for 
her successful struggle to maintain her individuality un- 
impaired deserves full appreciation. There is, of course, 
no conscious attempt at permeation. No responsible 
citizen of the United States would be in favour of 
absorbing Canada into the Union if he could. There 
might be some benefit in the two countries forming a 
common customs union, but trade treaties are minimis- 
ing the disadvantages flowing from economic separation. 
But the greater wealth of the United States has its 
inevitable effects. The Union can support newspapers 
with more expensive, and therefore more efficient, news 
services, and they are read in Canada. It can maintain 
a wider variety of radio corporations, and their pro- 
grammes are listened to in Canada. In a hundred ways 
American ideas make their impact, and in certain spheres 
American influence undeniably predominates over 
British. It could hardly be otherwise; contiguity must 
always have consequences ; and the supreme advantage 
of contiguity in this case is the part it enables Canada 
to play as mutual interpreter between the United States 
and Britain. 


That is not a fixed but a developing function, and 
there can be no question that King George, as he goes 
first to Ottawa and then to Washington, will have his 
réle to fill as an instrument of it. The relation between 
the American Dominion and the American Union 
may properly be called ideal. It is everything that the 
relationship of two adjacent States should be. Canada 
can never have an hour’s anxiety regarding her southern, 
nor the United States regarding its northern, frontier. 
Across it either way there are always friends. Friend- 
ship, moreover, would in case of need find practical 
expression. When President Roosevelt, speaking last 
August on Canadian soil, said that “the Dominion of 
Canada is part of the sisterhood of the British Empire; 
I give you my assurance that the people of the United 
States will not stand idly by if the domination of 
Canadian soil is threatened by any other Empire,” he 
put no limitation on that pledge, and left it to be inferred 
that the undertaking would be honoured, as it unques- 
tionably would be, if Canada were threatened as the 
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result of her deliberate entry into some war at Great 
Britain’s side. Mr. Roosevelt was safe in using language 
of that tenor: the overwhelming majority of his country- 
men endorsed it because they knew that the ideals that 
Canada, alike as Canada and as a partner in the British 
Commonwealth, stands for are their own. That un- 
written pledge may be extended. The New World may 
again be called on to redress the balance of the Old in 
a partnership stretching from the Arctic Circle to Cape 
Horn. Whether Canada takes her place in that is for 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F I said—as I do say—that a man had died in the past week 
but for whom the Allies might have lost the Great War, 
many readers, I fancy, would be hard put to it to decide 
whom I meant. I mean the man who saved our shipping 
in 1917. In that year the German submarine had all but 
settled the issue. Jellicoe gave an almost desperate report 
to the War Cabinet. Admiral Sims cabled home to 
America “I consider that at the present moment we are 
losing the War.” owing to the success of the submarine cam- 
paign. All this time there was a young officer, of the rank 
of commander, at the Admiralty, who was convinced 
that the convoy system could save the situation. Everyone 
was against him. Lord Jellicoe had a dozen reasons why the 
system was impossible. But the young officer never faltered. 
So far as his limited authority permitted he worked out plans 
for convoy. He got into unofficial touch with men high up 
in the Ministry of Shipping. They got in touch with General 
Smuts, then a member of the War Cabinet, and through him 
with the Prime Minister. The proposal was discussed ; 
Jellicoe was prevailed on to give the system a trial ; the sink- 
ings, which had risen to no less than 25 per cent. of the 
ships bound to and from British ports, grew fewer ; ship-con- 
struction began to overtake ship-destruction ; the submarine 
was defeated. The young officer was given a modest C.B. at 
the end of the War ; ultimately he rose to be Third Sea Lord, 
and he died as Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson, 
K.C.B.. on Tuesday of this week. 


* * * * 


No tears need be shed, except in so far as the growing dis- 
regard of international obligations is to be depored, over the 
abrogation of the Anglo-German Naval Treaty by Herr 
Hitler. No new building programme on which Germany 
may enter can affect us for years, and in one respect the dis- 
appearance of the treaty may be a considerable advantage. 
Under the arrangement by which Germany observed a ratio 
of 35 to 100 in relation to us in total tonnage, no distinction 
being drawn between old and new ships, every 30,000 tons 
of obsolescent tonnage which we retained entitled her to 
10,000 tons of new construction. That seems to have been the 
reason for the decision to scrap the five ‘ Royal Sovereigns * 
—battleships of 29,000 tons with 15-inch guns. They were 
completed in 1916 and 1917, but they are useful still for 
very many purposes; one of them, the ‘ Ramillies, is at 
present cruising in the Mediterranean. They are not yet 
scrapped and there is now no reason why they should be. 

* * * * 


That remarkable weekly journal, the Saturday Evening 
Post, of Philadelphia, with its circulation of, I think, three 
millions, is publishing a curious series of articles by General 
Krivitsky, who was chief of the Soviet Military Intelligence 
in Western Europe from 1935-1937. The first discusses, 
from the inside. Russian intervention in Spain, and the 
second the great Red Army purge, of which the writer 
claims to be the only survivor in the group of generals to 
which he belonged. The third and most important (so far 
as any of them is to be adjudged of real importance) is 
entitled “ Stalin Appeases Hitler,” and rests on the thesis that 


could help. 
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her alone to determine ; it would not loosen a 
strand of the ties that bind her to the Commonweal. 
she might be part-creator of a greater unity. Buy tha 
may wait. The immediate prospect is less expansive 
As King George is borne westward over that Ocean 
which severs less than it unites, the prayer of all his 
subjects everywhere will be for his supreme succes in 
a mission which in so far as it succeeds will leave the 
three English-speaking States bound closer to on 
another than ever before in their varied histories, 


the fundamental aim of Stalin’s policy for the last five years 
has been an understanding with Hitler—an aim unswervingly 
pursued in spite of the series of rebuffs received from Berch. 
tesgaden. General Krivitsky alleges the existence of a secre 
German-Japanese agreement, concluded late in 1936, and 
“ negotiated behind the smoke-screen of the anti-Comintem 
Pact,” and adds that it is to implement this at a strategic 
point that Hitler’s henchman, Capt. Wiedemann, has bee 
appointed to the apparently secondary post of Consul-General 
at San Francisco. He brings his theory right up-to-date in g 
paragraph regarding Stalin’s great speech to the Party Con- 
gress on March roth of this year. “The world,” says 
General Krivitsky, “ was astounded by Stalin’s friendly over. 
tures to Herr Hitler. Three days later it was dumbfounded 
to find Stalin’s speech followed by Hitler’s move in dismem- 
bering Czecho-Slovakia.” All of which may be considered 
sense or nonsense according to the estimate put on the 
writer’s reliability. On that I can get no information. 
* * * * 


The B.B.C., which by its Charter is under obligation to 
issue Government statements when called on so to do, is on 
occasion recusant. Not long ago it was rung up in the 
middle of the evening by a certain Government Depar- 
ment and told that it was considered urgent that a certain 
official intimation should be broadcast in the 9 o'clock news 
that night. The B.B.C. indicated due compliance and asked 
the subject of the announcement ; the question was tactfully 
evaded, with an explanation that the notice was being sent 
immediately by hand. It arrived soon after, was found to be 
headed “ Disposal of Civil Corpses in War.” It was a case 
for swift decision and swift decision was taken ; iisteners 
to the news bulletins have still not heard a word on civil 
corpses. 

* * * * 

The lyric effluences of publishers regarding their forth- 
coming books are a thing apart, and I should never think of 
applying to them ordinary standards of interpretation. But 
there must after all be some standards of interpretation, or 
some potentiality of interpretation. I wish I could tell what 
it is in this case: 


“This remarkable novel . . . creates wonderfully that quiet 
atmosphere so rarely encountered in books by such a master as 
Edmund Blunden.” 


Perhaps Mr. Blunden (who is not the writer of the novel) 


* * * = 


One phrase in Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech seems a little 
odd. Germany, he said, was prepared to conclude a twenty- 
five-year non-aggression pact with Poland—“ a treaty, there- 
fore, which would extend far beyond the duration of my own 
life.” What Herr Hitler’s own life has to do with a treaty 
between Government and Government is not clear. But 
why does a man who celebrated his fiftieth birthday last 
month proclaim thus publicly that another twenty-five years 
is far more than he can hope to live? Still, counsel in a case 
in the courts on Wednesday said of his client, “ He is an 
elderly man, just under 50 years of age.” Perhaps care does 
kill. JANUS. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DIPLOMACY 
By ERWIN D. CANHAM Washington. 


HIND the excellent reception which American public 
B opinion gave President Roosevelt’s now historic mes- 
sage to the Dictators are several factors of significant and 
continuing importance. They answer in large part the key 
uestion: Have the Roosevelt foreign policies the support of 
the American people? 

First, it must be emphasised that Americans are just as 
uncertain and baffled as people anywhere, and possibly more 
so, But there is only one complete and organised foreign 
policy before them, and that is the President’s. Even if it 
displeases many people, even if they say: “ The President is 
leading us down the road to war,” they have no real sub- 
stitute. The initiative lies with Mr. Roosevelt, and it is 
interesting to recall that not long ago the Supreme Court 
reminded Congress that the President’s power in foreign 
affairs was “plenary and exclusive.” The isolationists re- 
present an emotion, not a policy. They may be very im- 
portant, and occasionally they can check the President on a 
specific point, but generally they are an angry buzz rather 
than a policy-producing force. 

Second, Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini are the Presi- 
dent’s greatest allies. The lavish praise their controlled 
Press pours upon the American isolationists, and the equally 
generous abuse they hurl at Mr. Roosevelt, are vastly helpful 
to him. Every little while, when the President gets some 
distance ahead of American public opinion, along come the 
Dictators and with swift kicks from the rear they hustle 
laggard American opinion along the unneutral road. 

Third, the President’s message to the Dictators was less 
vulnerable than his other recent statements and acts because 
it was simply “for peace.” Unlike Calvin Coolidge’s 
preacher, who was “ agin’ sin,” no American can publicly be 
“agin’ peace.” 

Fourth, the message was immediately supported by most 
of the other New World nations, including Canada and the 
Argentine. This fact was most important. It generalised 
the Roosevelt policy, making it in the eyes of public opinion 
an inter-American initiative, and there is nothing like com- 
pany along a risky road. That support was immediately 
forthcoming from the other American capitals was the 
biggest fruit that has yet grown on the vine of inter-Ameri- 
can co-operation, in a field that has been assiduously culti- 
vated for years. The support from Canada was an evidence 
of the effective co-operation which has been worked out 
between Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Roosevelt. 

All of these factors help the President toward his next 
step, whatever it is. His major motives in the “ Saturday 
surprise ” were dual: to do what he could, not very hopefully, 
to avert the outbreak of war; and to take the first steps toward 
settling the war-guilt question in advance, toward mobilising 
world-opinion against Germany and Italy if they persist in 
further aggressions, toward improving morale among the 
other nations and shaking it within the Axis countries. 

The latter motive, of course, may contribute to the success 
of the former. But the President’s initiative had practical 
purposes whether war breaks out or not. It was, of course, 
not expected here that Hitler and Mussolini would respond 
to the President’s message in any sense receptive to guaran- 
tees or conferences. The most that was hoped was to post- 
pone a warlike decision by revealing the risks piling up 
against the dictatorships. . And it was felt that the Presi- 
dent’s diplomatic stroke contributed to those risks. The 
greatest risk of all, of course, was the Anglo-French recon- 
struction of any anti-Axis alliance. But the President felt 
that his propagandist contribution was of real importance in 
the event of war. Public sentiment, mobilised against the 
dictatorships, would be a factor in determining whether the 


resources of neutrals would be available to the dictatorships 
and how the morale of their own people would be sustained. 


The dispatch of the American Fleet to the Pacific was, of 
course, for the purpose of deterring Japan from taking 
further advantage of the European preoccupations of Britain 
and France. American naval authorities believe that their 
Fleet based on Hawaii could threaten Japanese commuuica- 
tions with Malaya and the Dutch East Indies if Japan should 
seize a foothold there. Thus they think that the parading 
of American naval might in the Pacific would be a real pre- 
ventive. The vote against Guam fortifications in the House of 
Representatives is considered—along with European compli- 
cations—as the cause of Japan’s seizing the Spratly Islands. 
Perhaps the return of the American Fleet to the Pacific will 
work the other way round and prevent further insular con- 
quests. And public opinion, however vigorously it may 
protest at Presidential statements, never objects to Fleet move- 
ments. These are, somehow, attributed to the admirals, who 
are credited with an esoteric, technical omniscience. 


There is present in the United States a great deal of latent 
isolationism, and an entirely possible reaction against the 
President’s foreign policies. Mr. Roosevelt is entering his 
seventh year in office, and almost every American executive 
has experienced a severe reaction at least this soon. The 
swing-back is already very perceptible in domestic affairs. 
Americans know their President as a man of impulses, as a 
dramatic and daring man. Many of them fear that his 
foreign policies may at any time become as unconventional 
and risky as his internal policies. This apprehension is true 
of a good many men-in-the-street, it is keen in those parts 
of the country most remote from the seaboards, and it is 
also intensified by partisan opposition. On the other side 
of the picture are many, including numerous important 
people who oppose the President on domestic issues, who 
agree thoroughly with his foreign policies. These include 
Republicans like the former Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson, and important newspapers like the New York 
Times, the Baltimore Sun, the Washington Post. And there 
are still plenty of men-in-the-street who are prepared to trust 
President Roosevelt to any length. 


We have, therefore, a rather balanced picture. The 
President is walking precariously ahead of public opinion. 
So far, the mass of opinion has gone along with him at its 
distance. It has not yet turned and walked in the other 
direction. There are no outward signs of a general revolt. 
But—and this is all in the field of opinion—it seems to me 
that latent isolationism can always turn into open reaction 
unless Mr. Roosevelt picks his path with continuing astute- 
ness. So far, it must be recorded, he has changed course 
slightly and skilfully whenever signs of reaction became 
threatening. 

If, on the other hand, events worsen into a war, it is the 
consensus that the President would be permitted to extend 
substantial help in the way of supplies to the anti-Axis 
Powers. There would be no question of American sym- 
pathies ; only the degree of co-operation would be in doubt. 
Moreover, political observers have continually assumed that 
in the event of war Mr. Roosevelt would be elected for a 
third term. The President himself, the other day, made a 
public speech about George Washington’s wish for retire- 
ment, followed by his patriotic decision to turn from the 
private life he loved and serve his country in a moment of 
crisis. The parable was pat. And as the assumption con- 
tinues to sink into public consciousness that in the event of 
war Mr. Roosevelt would “of course” be re-elected, he 
gradually builds up a powerful political position without 
appearing to do so. 
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Washington has continued to be an alarmist capital during 
these crisis weeks. War within a week has been forecast 
every week for the past two months. Its failure to come has 
not embarrassed the prophets. Every postponement is 
reckoned as gain. The President himself is calm, even 
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jaunty, but very hard-working. He is ready to take his Case 
to the country at any time, and thus far he has not Carried 
the attack into the isolationist camp. It can be said With 
assurance that Mr. Roosevelt has not finished his 
contributions to crisis diplomacy. 


MY CONSCRIPT SERVICE 


By GERARD BOUTELLEAU 


* OT till you’ve done your military service,” our French 

provincials say when a too enterprising youth wants 
to rush suddenly into a career. Their advice is wise, for in 
France no permanent commitments can be entered into 
before that decisive date in every individual’s social life. The 
period of military service is in fact for each of us an epoch, 
a turning-point, the transition from adolescence to manhood. 
It leaves an equally deep impression on the life of the 
peasant, the townsman and the worker. Much later, when 
the conscript has returned home, when he has forgotten his 
military training and the handling of arms, he will aiways 
remember that first introduction to manhood which has 
left an ineffaceable mark on his life. 


This experience, common to all citizens, seems so neces- 
sary for the education both of the individual and of the 
nation that peoples who have been familiar with it for years 
cannot but wonder what substitute could be found for this 
physical and moral discipline if all danger of war should one 
day disappear. Gymnastics, sport, university life, would be 
no equivalent, for his education has its value, at any rate in 
France, only in so far as it constitutes a complete though 
temporary breach with environment, family, home, local 
interests. 


What, then, is the meaning, the attraction, the practical 
effect of the human melting-pot which suddenly reduces you 
to anonymity? The mere idea that every man in the State 
ought to be summoned to the defence of his country and 
that such a duty may imply the sacrifice of life itself, sets 
every individual on the level of moral equality which lies at 
the very foundation of military education. This principle 
once admitted, its effects and social consequences can be 
examined. Every individual “ specialises ” in his social life, 
and this “ specialisation,’ often over-emphasised, is the 
greatest class-barrier to harmonious relations between men 
in different social positions. Specialised education, especially 
in France, disastrously ignores essential and primitive 
elements. Now, military service, with the discipline it im- 
poses, is an education in precisely those elements which 
apprenticeship and social training have neglected or dis- 
torted. Through military service the peasant, quick and 
tough but unskilled, acquires a mechanical training which he 
finds extremely useful later on. The artisan, skilful but 
lacking in physical endurance, has to submit to a training 
which develops his physique. The student, intelligent but 
undisciplined, is obliged to adapt himself to strict orders. 
The individual, of whatever type, cannot develop except 
through the influence of this education, which, though primi- 
tive, inculcates the highest moral virtues. Under the guise 
of unity, individual diversity, which is the very essence of 
the strength of democracy, is far from being weakened and 
is on the contrary increased. 

For a certain number of young men, the élite perhaps— 
certainly for the pupils of the higher schools—military ex- 
perience does not begin with their actual entry into the army. 
For two years they receive preparatory training, they have 
passed examinations, and when they are called up for service 
they are at once drafted into the training-schools for officers. 
The breach with the family is just as sharp, but these young 
men find themselves in the same social atmosphere—that of a 
university. But the great majority of Frenchmen, even those 





who later may become reserve officers, wait to be called up 
at the command of the military authorities, who may dis. 
patch them to barracks in the most unfamiliar Surroundings, 
For them the change of climate is revolutionary. 

I remember going off in this way not long ago with the 
other young men of my class, my coat on my back and 
pass in my pocket ordering me to a regiment in Tunis, At 
Marseilles, at Fort Saint-Jean, the point of embarkation, 
were some hundred young men hailing from every province 
in France. There were Bretons, Parisians, blond Alsatians, 
artisans, students, a whole heterogeneous troop which was to 
spend the three-days’ crossing on the ship’s deck with the 
emigrants. We no longer had names, we were simply num- 
bers. We had to accept the hair-crop, the uniform, the 
sergeants’ orders, and very soon each of us lost all marks of 
individuality and for the first time I experienced the most 
intense loneliness. It took me some time to understand that 
I was not alone in my feelings ; my unknown companions, 
whom at first I thought so different from myself, felt it as 
much as I did. 


Military apprenticeship reduces existence to its most 
elementary form. Physical exertion, discipline, the routine 
life of the platoon or the squad, quickly obliterate contrast 
and differences and bring out similarities never apparent 
before. A wholly new form of comradeship is established 
on a very simple foundation. You are able to understand 
then individuals so different from yourself who in civil life, 
in spite of every endeavour to understand each other, would 
remain mutually incomprehensible. Conscript life offers 
rich possibilities for social contacts. The peasant who 
speaks with so pronounced an accent has the same reactions 
as the artisan, lacking in culture but rich in wit ; so and s0, 
accustomed by training to hard work, suddenly reveals rare 
artistic taste. Conscript service brings out in every indi- 
vidual all his special qualities and at the same time all he 
has in common with others. 


All these young men are disposed to enrich each other's 
experience and to profit by the advantages offered to them. 
They are still sensitive and approachable. They are not yet 
scarred by life; they are only 20—all of them are only 20. 
At college, too, young people are of about the same age, but 
army life is very different. For most of them military service 
is perhaps the only moment in life when they have not 
to support the weight of a thousand anxieties. It is a 
carefree time. There is an atmosphere of genuine fraternity. 


It is true to say that only in military service is this basis of : 


understanding and comprehension of your neighbour to be 
discovered, for he appears to you with the same anonymous 
character as yourself. Clad in the same uniform he is still 
your neighbour, but at the same time your double, so it is 
not surprising to find that military service is above all a 
social experience, a human experience. But this experience 
is valuable only because it is short. 


It is clear that to obtain all its benefits it is necessary to 
adapt oneself to rules which admit of no exception, to a 


. brutal anonymity. There are some who do not adapt them- 


selves. These do not merely fail to derive some benefit from 
their period of service ; they are destined to suffer. But are 
not all those who cannot adapt themselves destined to suffer 
anyhow? 
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FRANCE’S 


By D. R. 


ITHOUT wincing or any apparent inclination to 
suppose that there is an easy way round, France has 
gow accepted the challenge of what someone has called “ the 
ce of attrition.” A few voices like that of M. Montigny, 
Deputy of the Sarthe, are still raised in protest against France 
risking the lives of her young men in the “age-old 
quarrel of German and Slav, but this “ Munichois ” argu- 
ment is heard less and less often. England’s decision to 
sdopt conscription has deprived this school of its most 
important argument. If Herr Hitler hoped by his last speech 
io create in France a current of opinion in favour of a 
separate understanding with Germany, he has reason to be 
very disappointed. 

The question whether France should or could avoid impli- 
cation in a conflict arising in Eastern Europe is now scarcely 
discussed. It is taken for granted that if Hitler moves again 
he is likely to provoke a war. The Petit Parisien, which 
forms a link between an enormous mass of non-party readers 
and the Government of the day, has maintained a stout com- 
bative tone for some weeks, very different from the mild- 
mannered articles of last winter. The conference of exiled 
Czechs and Slovaks in Paris over the week-end was made 
front-page news. The Europe Nouvelle, which carried on 
a plucky fight against the Munich policy, though everything 
was done to strike at its financial resources, has now been 
rewarded for its undeviating course by advertisements which 
are obviously due to sympathisers in the Cabinet who had 
not dared a give a helping hand last winter. It was a 
notorious Munichois, M. de Monzie, Minister of Public 
Works, who went to Poland to assure France’s ally that this 
time France was behind her signature. 

The provinces are not in any softer mood than Paris. At 
Nice, only twenty miles from the Italian frontier and certain 
to suffer acutely in case of war, Mussolini’s face on the 
cinema screen arouses bellicose howls from the whole 
audience whenever it appears. At present all the indications 
are that the wear and tear on French nerves of the so-called 
peace will make the nation less inclined for “ appeasement ” 
and more war-like. If “ appeasement ” only leads to another 
partial mobilisation six months later, then, more and more 
people are saying, you had better have a war and get back 
toa real peace afterwards. It must not be overlooked thar 
the partial mobilisation which has now been in force in 
France for six weeks, causes a great deal of real hardship and 
economic stress. A mobilised soldier loses his ordinary earn- 
ings and gets no pay except the family allowance made to his 
wife. This situation is natural and comprehensible in war- 
time, but it is extremely irritating in what passes for peace. 
To listen to stories told at the bar of the corner café soon 
gives the measure of what such a mobilisation means. In 
addition to the inconvenience of those called back to the 
army from civil life, there are all the serving soldiers who 
expected to be released after their two years this April and 
have now the prospect of remaining in the Maginot line, the 
Alpine fortifications, or in Southern Tunisia until October at 
least, when the next annual half-contingent is called up. The 
blame for all this goes not to M. Daladier’s Government but 
to Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini. If war broke out to- 
morrow hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen would think of 
itas waged against the men who made a quiet life impossible 
because their behaviour constantly provoked partial mobilisa- 
tion in the countries next door to them. 

This “ peace of attrition” is being utilised by the French 
Goverament not only to complete and perfect the arrange- 
ments for National Defence, but also to overhaul the whole 
administrative machine of France. The most potent, single 
cause of anti-democratic tendencies in the country is certainly 
the widespread contempt felt for the inefficiency of the 
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French State outside certain well-defined spheres, which are 
mainly military and naval. The distrust of the bureaucracy’s 
capacity is shown by the widespread habit of having docu- 
ments photographed before confiding them to an administra- 
tion which may lose them. This vast unwieldy machine has 
been sucking into its service a steadily increasing percentage 


of the nation’s man-power as have also the railways. Each 
social reform has added new activities which have been 
grafted on to the original stem until it has come to resemble 
a clumsily loaded Christmas tree. The Front Populaire 
reforms, especially the forty-hour week, had the very grave 
drawback that they accentuated the drift from the country 
to bureaucratic jobs, a drift which is today the most danger- 
ous social trend for the future of France. 


M. Paul Reynaud’s financial reforms have passed through 
two stages; the first, that initiated last November and aimed 
at putting the French capitalist system again into such a con- 
dition that there might be some hope of its functioning nor- 
mally in peace time; the second, embodied in the last series 
of decrees aims at preparing the country to stand the strain 
of a war. Both stages have involved the most thoroughgoing 
efforts that have been made for a long time to reduce the 
cost of running the State. The reorganisation which brings 
economy will also, over and over again, improve efficiency. 
Seventy inspectors sent out by the Committee for Adminis- 
trative Reorganisation established last November are examin- 
ing every branch of State and local administration and making 
recommendations on which the Government is able to act 
owing to its power of decree. The greater the international 
tension, the more freedom the Government enjoys to wield 
the scalpel. The appointment of a municipal dictator for 
Marseilles, which for all intents and purposes has lost self- 
government for the next six years, is a very important event 
in the history of the Republic. The scandal of Marseilles 
was as black as the worst spots of American municipal 
history. The debt had doubled in 10 years and no fewer 
than 77 convicted criminals have been found in the municipal 
civil service. But it is no less important that the number of 
civil servants and official employees all over France should 
be reduced and that as many as possible should be encouraged 
to return to the land. This is one of the aims of the last 
batch of decrees promulgated on April 22nd. 

In quite another sphere the Government has at last 
equipped itself with powers to punish the collusion of French 
citizens with foreign propaganda agencies, to put down anti- 
semitic agitation, which as often as not can be connected 
with some impulsion or stimulus coming from Germany, and 
to take energetic steps against certain groups in Alsace and 
Lorraine whose liberty of action had been causing the loyal 
majority anxiety amounting almost to despair. If the action 
against foreign propaganda is followed up, a thorough spring- 
cleaning would be carried out in some very unhealthy corners 
of the French newspaper world. 


All this will certainly contribute to the health of the body 
politic, but the process of a general clean-up and overhaul 
involves dangers. The nation is united on the issue of 
national defence, but the Government none the less relies for 
driving-power in internal affairs on the reaction to the Front 
Populaire. Since the last accretion to the administrative 
Christmas tree was the work of the Blum Government, it is 
this which is most obviously suffering at the hands of the 
reformers. The working man is far too conscious of the 
realities of the international situation to make trouble at the 
moment, but this does not prevent the spread of the belief 
that under cover of national defence and the need for 
economy and intensified production the labouring man’s con- 
quests are being taken from him one by one. The adminis- 
trative overhaul inevitably bears the mark of the political 
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atmosphere in which it is being carried out. Scandals and 
inefficiency which have undermined. the prestige of parlia- 
mentary democracy are being dealt with, but parliamentary 
demeeracy itself is in abeyance. 

Meanwhile the youngest generation, those still under thirty, 
seem anxious themselves to submit the whole political and 
social problem to an intellectual overhaul and stocktaking. 
It is no longer with poetry or novels that a young man first 
approaches the public, but, as often as not, with political and 
philosophic essays. He is less concerned to make plans for 


THE NORMAL CHILD’S. SCHOOL 


By MAGNUS WECHSLER 


genre a multitude of largely inter-related educational 
questions the current problems of reorganisation and 
those which will arise on the raising of the school-leaving 
age are at the moment commanding particular attention. 

Before the Hadow reorganisation began to take effect 
the scheme of State Education was divided vertically into 
either two or three sections. The two permanent sections 
were the all-age Elementary School, constituting the lower 
part of the vertical column, and the Secondary School, to 
which specially gifted children are promoted through com- 
petitive examination, as the upper part. In certain dis- 
tricts, London and Manchester, for example, an interme- 
diate section was inserted in the form of the Selective Central 
School, for which children are chosen, again by competitive 
examination, from those who have missed their opportunity 
of going to a Secondary School. The residue used to remain 
in the all-age Elementary School until they reached the 
school-leaving age of 14. 

The object of the Hadow reorganisation, which com- 
menced twelve years ago, is to substitute, for children over 
the age of eleven, a system of post-primary education divided 
horizontally according to aptitude, instead of vertically, 
according to ability. It is important to emphasise that re- 
organisation is designed for the normal and not specifically 
for the gifted child, and one from many official statements 
may be chosen to illustrate this key principle. Board of 
Education Pamphlet No. 60, The New Prospect in Educa- 
tion, published in 1928, states that “ to concentrate especially 
on the erection of a few splendidly-equipped schools for 
selected children” is to miss the real lesson of the Hadow 
Report. The recently published Spens Report develops the 
same theme, and recommends that, soon after attaining the 
age of eleven, when a child’s primary or junior education is 
considered to be completed, he or she should proceed 
according to aptitude to one of three kinds of post-primary 
schools, which would differ from each other in curriculum- 
bias, but all of which would be of equal status, i.e., the 
Modern or Senior School, the Technical High School—a 
new creation proposed by the Spens Report—and the 
Grammar School, which is equivalent to the existing 
Secondary School. 

The direction of educational progress has therefore been 
clearly indicated by these two historic reports. Today, 
twelve years after the publication of the Hadow Report, the 
objective set by it—a universal system of post-primary 
education—is still some distance away. The work of re- 
organisation to replace the all-age school by Junior Schools 
for children up to the age of eleven and Senior or Modern 
Schools for children above that age has reached varying 
stages of development in different parts of the country. 
London is particularly advanced so far as actual formal 
reorganisation is concerned, and is therefore having the 
oppostunity of judging how the new system of Senior 
Schow's is working in practice. 

Unfortunately, special circumstances in London are 
making the achievement of the aim of the Senior School, to 
establish post-primary education of a high and respected 
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the. future than to discover what are the forces which . 
blindly shaping the destiny of France and all Europe 
what are the principles of vitality which may enable Bisis 
to survive. The prestige of dogmatic political orthodorig 
has fallen sharply since it is evident that the most im tant 
changes are being carried out empirically, at the dictate af 
circumstances. This has certainly improved the Quality of 
recent discussions. “ Why,” asks M. Jean Grenier, in his 
“ Essai sur Esprit d’Orthodoxie ” “ should we only use oy, 
intelligence as a weapon and not as a light? ” 


status for the average boy and girl, uphill work. The Sele. 
tive Central School has been a favourite child of the London 
Education service, and there can be no doubt that th 
London Central Schools have been an outstanding success, 
considered as a watertight compartment on their own. By 
there can also be no doubt that their very success hy 
cast a shadow over the Senior Schools, which, entrustej 
with the great majority of children over the age of eleven, 
suffer an indisputable handicap under the process of “ double 
creaming.” ‘Teacher after teacher in London Senior Schoo 
testifies that children come up with a feeling of inferiority 
at having missed the boats which were really worth while 
One brother or sister may have won a scholarship or a 
special place to a Secondary School, another may have 
gained an exhibition to the Central School, but the average 
boy or girl, representing approximately 70 per cent. of 
London’s school-children, is often described by parents 
themselves as “not the clever one of the family ” and a 
“having to go to the Senior School.” The Selective Cen- 
tral School system is a growth which, in gathering strength 
to itself, saps vitality from the main body of post-primery 
education, and in that the essential distinction of that system 
is one of grade rather than of educational bias it is incon- 
sistent with a policy which aims at the equality in status of 
all post-primary education. 


Almost forty years ago Sir Robert Morant foresaw that 
graded schools would be incompatible with the cohesive 
development of post-primary education, and his calculated 
indiscretion led to the famous Cockerton Judgement, which 
ruled the provision of Higher Grade Schools to be ultra 
vires for Elementary Education Authorities. There were 
others, however, notably Sir Robert Blair in London and 
Mr. Spurley Hey in Manchester, who took the view thet 
the question should be dealt with on the basis of the imme- 
diate rather than the eventual problem. They were 
concerned with the urgent practical need for an alternative 
between the ordinary Elementary School and the limited 
provision of Secondary Schools. With the help of the 
Education Act of 1902 they walked round the Cockerton 
Judgement and produced the Selective Central School, 
which has performed a valuable function and has done ex- 
cellent work while waiting for general post-primacy 
education to develop. It is doubtful, however, whether even 
its founders visualised a permanent place for it in the 
educational system. 

Once the difference in the leaving age is abolished, the 
Selective Central School, unlike the Technical High School 
proposed by the Spens Report or the Secondary School 
which serves an academic bias, should have nothing except 
grade as opposed to direction of ability to distinguish it 
from the Senior School. Differences of accommodation, 
playground space, and equipment only indicate the present 
inadequacy of these facilities in the Senior Schools. The 
Hadow Report describes the Modern School as a species of 
the genus “ Secondary Education,” emphasises that it is not 
an inferior species, and recommends that “it ought not [0 
be hampered by conditions of accommodation and equip- 
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ment inferior to those in Grammar Schools.” A fortiori, 
there should be no distinction in such matters between one 
kind of Modern School and another. The future of the 
Selective Central School along the lines of the Spens Repost 
would appear to be that the majority will transform into 
Modern Schools without further classification. The Senior 
School, progressing in the respects which we have discussed, 
and with the raising of the school-leaving age, will annihilate 
any distinction which has previously existed. The selective 
Central School of today is, in many respects, the model of 
the Modern School to which existing Senior Schools will 
tend to conform, and facilities which have so far been avail- 
able to a small minority of graded children will be open 
to all children who display a bias of aptitude likely to 
benefit by a “ Modern” as opposed to a “ Technical” or 
“ Academic ” curriculum. 


I have included the age of leaving as one of the factors 
in respect of which distinction between the Senior School 
and the Selective Central School is disappearing. In the 
London Selective Central School a child stays until the age 
of 15 with an optional year until the age of 16. The school- 
leaving age in Senior Schools, as from next September, will 
be raised by the Education Act of 1936 from 14 to 15, 
subject to the grant of exemptions by the Local Authority 
to enable a child to take beneficial employment from the 
age of 14 upwards. 


There are many speculations on how the Act will work, 
and whether the exemption clauses will, in practice, nullify 
the main object of giving children the benefit of an extra 
year’s education. A great deal depends on the Local 
Authorities, and the extent to which they are likely to 


UNKNOWN CHINESE 


prove susceptible to the pressure of special interests. The 
Act itself makes the duty of the Local Authorities clear 
beyond doubt. An employment certificate is to be granted 
only if the Authority is satisfied that the employment will 
be beneficial for the child. Neither the conveniences of 
employers, nor the financial interests of parents can, with 
propriety, be taken into consideration. In determining 
whether any employment will be beneficial the Authority 
is to have regard “as well to the prospective as to the 
immediate benefit to the child,” and in particular to such 
factors as the nature and probable duration of the employ- 
ment, wages, hours of work, opportunities for further 
education and recreation, and the value of the employment 
in relation to the future career of the child. The Act 
provides that in these matters the determination of the 
Authority shall be conclusive. It is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that, in these circumstances, if the exemption 
clauses defeat the principal object of the Act, the sesponsi- 
bility will rest with the Local Authorities. 

On the other hand by wise administration not only can 
we provide the extra year at school for a majority of 
children, but also, by using the powers relating to the 
conditions of employment to improve those conditions to 
provide opportunties for further education and recreation, 
and to mitigate the worst evils of blind-alley employment— 
those false starts which exercise the most demoralising 
influences on young people—it should be possible to build 
a valuable bridge between the child’s last strides in the 
domain of school life and those first hesitant and tentative 
steps in the strange, and often discouraging, adult land of 
commerce and industry. May the Authorities rise to the 
full height of their opportunity and trust! 


SOLDIER 


By AGNES SMEDLEY 


ODAY I saw a peasant soldier of China die. In him 

was embodied the death of a million men of China who 
had given their lives that their country may not be subjected 
and their people enslaved. 

There was nothing of world importance in this man’s 
dying. He left no uncompleted work, no labour that others 
could not do. He made no inspiring statements as he died, 
no messages for his friends, his family or country. In silence 
he closed his weary eyes, and even the wounded who lay on 
plank beds near him hardly knew of his going, nor did they 
know his name. 

The man was perhaps forty years of age, a new volun- 
teer in a detachment of the New Fourth Army. He was a 
peasant, long and haggard from months or years of hunger. 
Two front teeth were missing. His face was so dark and 
lean and stark from suffering that one turned to look at him 
time and again. All that was known of him was told by 
another wounded man. They had been in che same com- 
pany that attacked a Japanese position. They did not know 
they were wounded until the battle was ended and they 
yegan to return to their headquarters. Then they could no 
longer walk. One foot of each man had been pierced by a 
sharp spike-like piece of bamboo which the Japanese had 
driven into the earth around their defences. 

The peasant lay silently on his bed, and the only thing 
he ever said was that his name was Wu and that he was a 
peasant by occupation. Every line of his face and body was 
eloquent of anguish. He seemed to be thinking and think- 
ing. He saw little that passed about him. His mind was 
centred on some thought beyond—perhaps on the pain that 
held him prisoner. The doctors said of him: “He cannot 
live. He is so under-nourished that he has no resistance at 


‘all. We do not have time to build up his strength.” 


By the noon of the third day he closed his eyes for ever. 


As he had lived, so he died, unassumingly, humbly, causing 
no one trouble. Even the men on either side of him did not 
know of it until men came and carried away his body. Soon 
his lean form was laid in an unpainted wooden coffin and 
sunk into a slight depression on a hillside, and the coffin 
heaped with earth. A narrow unpainted board bearing his 
name, date of death and the Army in whose service he had 
died, was put at his head. 


Soon the rains will soak into the grave, rotting the coffin 
and the body, and slowly the mound will sink. Grass will 
creep over it, sinking deep roots. Some poor peasant child, 
gathering firewood, will pick up the little headboard, but 


even the name of Wu will have been washed from it. The 
slope on the hillside will resume its old shape. 
Who was this man and what had been his life? Some- 


where in the Army is a brief record of him—his name— 
occupation, age, and native village. But who has time to 
search the records for a million men slain? He was some 
forty years of age, yet the army to which he belongs seldom 
takes such men. Men of such age have families to support, 
and the younger men go to fight. His Army takes no ccn- 
scripts, but only volunteers. So this man volunteered. 
Was he a peasant whose family had been slain by the enemy 
invading his country, his village levelled into dust? Surely. 
For he fought in a region laid desolate by the invader. The 
man from his country only knew that he had but recently 
joined the Army. He had been hungry for a long time. 
His silence, his stark face, his eyes gazing always at some 
thought beyond, all spoke of long anguish for which 
language finds no expression. 


I wander restlessly through the hospital where he died, 
and the hillside where he and so many others like him lie 
buried, I think! It is easy to march off to battle to the 
plaudits of family, friends, and lines of watching citizens. 
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It is easy to die in the limelight, knowing a nation will 
honour you, and your life be used as a model to others. 
But this man Wu, and a million others like him, fight and 
die in obscurity, unwept, unknown, unmourned. In the 
future free society of China they will have no share—did 
they know that when they picked up a rifle? 


How ugly he was in death—and how beautiful! How 
tragically great the common men of China! Their country 
has offered them nothing but sorrow and hunger, cold and 
suffering. 

Still they offer their lives for that country. Thousands 
die on deserted battlefields. Other thousands stagger to the 
rear, ruefully watching their uncared-for wounds, their eyes 
searching the mountain paths and the highways of the 
plains, yearning for help that never comes. Some lie down 
beneath some leafless tree and sink into eternal rest. Those 
who at last find a refuge are tenderly grateful for even the 
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slightest care. Their eyes follow you and draw you back to 
them as a magnet draws steel. 


You modern doctors of China, and you modern foreign 
doctors, for whose lives and culture these men fight and die 
do you sleep well at night? Are your dreams untroubled 
or are they not torn by nightmare? Can you see your pons 
faces in the mirror without a blush of shame? Haye you 
no fear of the future for yourselves and children if these 
men are defeated? Sitting in the cities, using your knoy. 
ledge to make money, I ask you this: Compare your liye 
with the lives of the unknown Chinese soldier Wu and , 
million like him. I appeal to you—lcave all that you cherish 
and come to the Chinese front by the thousands. Fa: 
all problems, all difficulties, ail heartaches, but come an 
fight for the right to care for the men who are dying fo 
you, your children and your country. Do not let history 
brand you with the mark of shame. 


OF DIPHTHERIA 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


OR exponents of the objective, physical, scientific factor 
in Medicine there are few better or more clear-cut 
examples than that afforded by the history of diphtheria. 
The responsible bacillus was amongst the earliest to 
e identified ; and in 1888 Roux and Yersin in France 
demonstrated that the signs and symptoms of the disease 
were due to a toxin or poison produced by the bacillus. 
They demo-strated that this toxin was produced when the 
bacilli were grown in broth, and that, when such broth was 
filtered so as to free it entirely from the presence of the 
actual bacilli, it was just as effective in causing the disease 
in animals as was an injection of the living organisms. 


A couple of years later Behring was able to show that an 
animal recovering from an injection of this toxin had 
developed a marked degree of resistance to further injections 
of toxin. Its blood serum had in fact reacted by producing 
appropriate anti-bodies ; and it was subsequently found that 
the blood serum of such an animal could, if injected into 
another, confer immunity upon that also, albeit only an 
immunity of a passive and relatively transient type. 

Soon afterwards the first experiments were made 1 treat- 
ing human patients with animal antitoxic serum so produced, 
and met with very remarkable success ; and the routine treat- 
ment of diphtheria by anti-toxic serum became an established 
procedure, with an immense drop in the mortality rates. To 
be effective, however, there must be as little delay as possible 
in the administration of such anti-toxin ; and in certain very 
virulent types of diphtheria infection, and especially where 
it has not almost instantly been recognised, even large doses 
may be unavailing. 

For this reason more recent work on the subject has gained 
its chief importance. In 1913 Professor Bela Schick, of 
Vienna, devised a test by which susceptibility to diphtheria 
could be determined beforehand. A minute amount of 

‘diphtheria toxin, when injected under the skin, was found to 

‘ produce, in susceptible persons, a definite but quite harmless 
local reaction within a few days. An immense amount of 
work on the Schick test was subsequently done all over the 
world ; and it was found that, roughly speaking, 90 per cent. 
of children between the ages of six months and five years 
were susceptible to diphtheria. 

The next step was to try to discover whether some sort 
of active, personal immunity could be conferred upon persons 
found susceptible by the Schick test; and it was discovered 
that this could be done, in a very large proportion of sub- 
jects, by the injection of small quantities of diphtheria toxin, 
deprived of its virulence by the addition of formalin. Such 
injections stimulated the blood of those receiving them to 
produce the appropriate anti-bodies—in other words, to 


become actively and probably permanently immune from 
future infection. 

This has been demonstrated as the result of large-scale 
Schick testing and preventive inoculation in various typical 
communities. As has been pointed out in the last report of 
the Medical Research Council, in parts of the United States 
and in Ontario in Canada, diphtheria, as a clinical entity, 
has practically disappeared, thanks to these measures. In the 
towns of Hamiltoa, Ontario, with 175,000 people, not a single 
case has been diagnosed in the last five years, whereas in 
Quebec, where such general preventive measures were not 
adopted, the deaths from the disease were more numerous in 
1936 than in 1927. In New York, following the adoption 
of general testing and preventive inoculation, the incidence of 
cases of diphtheria dropped from over 8,000 in 1929 to 
1,143 in 1936, and the number of deaths from 463 to 35. 
In Toronto, where between 1926 and 1930 there were never 
less than 50 deaths a year from diphtheria, there were only 
10 deaths altogether between 1934 and 1937. 

Such is the record, which is one of the most impressive in 
the history of modern Medicine ; and it would be pleasant to 
be able to quote comparable figures in respect of this 
country. Unfortunately, however, as the Medical Research 
Council emphasises, there has been a curious delay here both 
in the public recognition and the general application of 
this new and saving knowledge. Diphtheria is still the com- 
monest single cause of death amongst school children in 
Great Britain. In 1937 there were nearly 3,000 such deaths 
in England and Wales, and nearly all of them in children 
under fifteen years of age ; and there were more than 61,000 
cases. It can safely be said that most of these cases were 
avoidable, and most of the deaths needless tragedies. Modern 
preventive treatment is both cheap and safe. Its value has 
been proved beyond any reasonable doubt. The Ministry 
of Health has urged its general adoption. Given the neces- 
sary education in the facts and the parental response which 
would surely foliow, there would appear to be no valid reason 
why, within a very few years, diphtheria in this country 
should not have become an obsolete disease. 


A HUNDRED YFARS AGO 


“ THE SPECTATOR,” MAY 4TH, 1839. 

A fanatical Irishman, residing in the lower part of Lincoln, having 
conceived an antipathy towards the Cathe¢ral, has vowed to demolish 
it; and last Saturday morning he commenced his career of knight- 
errantry by smashing forty panes of glass in onz of the Southern 
side windows. A policeman who was at hand fortunately put an 
end to the freaks of the madman. 

The week opened with a cry of distress from Downing Street. 
Indeed, official repose was sadly troubled on the Saturcay night, 
after a day which had disclosed to watchful observers sundry indi- 
cations of leave-taking and packing-up Another “crisis” was 
announced. 
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CLARENCE 


By H. R. JUKES 


CTUALLY, I suppose, Clarence might even have been 

Long John Silver’s parrot—Cap’n Flint under a more 
respectable name. They live to a great age, I believe, and 
Stevenson doesn’t tell us what became of the bird. At all 
events it soon became obvious that this new addition to my 
household must have had quite a lot to do with sailormen. 
Apart from such conventional nautical expressions as 
«“ Avast” and “ Heave-ho” his conversation seemed mainly 
to consist of words generally denoted in print by a row of 
stars. His normal reaction to the usual polite overtures of 
admiring visitors was a guttural request for them to “ Get to 
hell out 0’ this!” 

The dealer assured me that he had got the bird from a 
clergyman, to whom in turn it had been bequeathed by a 
recently-deceased ship’s captain whom, for some reason or 
other, the Government had seen fit to have hanged one 
morning before breakfast. The clergyman, I came to the 
conclusion, had probably been handicapped a bit by having 
no roof to his mouth, but my feathered friend’s previous 
owner, the sailorman, could have suffered from no such 
impediment. 

My first intimation of the bird’s real capabilities. arose, 
however, when, after three days thoughtful silence, mostly 
spent in a bleakly critical regard of my prize Persian sensu- 
ously reclining, as was her wont, in her favourite corner of 
the couch, he suddenly gave vent, slowly, clearly and dis- 
passionately, to an obviously carefully chosen stream of 
indelicate witticisms, reflecting, with a Rabelaisan luxury of 
unprintable metaphor, upon the maternal infidelities of the 
said quadruped’s female progenitors during the last ten 
generations. The flaws in her ancestry were picked out with 
a mastery of picturesque detail unrivalled, I should imagine, 
throughout the seven seas. It held me spellbound. I even 
forgot to close the window. The peroration, as usual, con- 
sisted of the now already well-known demand that the 
addressee should go elsewhere. 

The dealer flatly refused to have him back, even in view 
of the considerable sacrifice offered on my part in the way of 
exchange. In his own defence he stressed the bird’s clerical 
associations ; eyeing me, I thought, a trifle askance when, in 
the course of a passing reference to nautical terms of speech, 
I happened to let fall an admission of my own late connexion 
with the Navy. The worthy man was, I imagine, quite 
genuinely sympathetic, but he informed me that his shop 
was in a public thoroughfare and that, if he took the bird 
back in its present degenerate frame of mind, he would be 
running the risk of what he called “forty shillings or a 
month” every time a policeman chanced to pass. There 
was some allusion, too, I believe, to vacancies on the local 
branch of the Purity League, but I forget just what he said. 


I walked home in thoughtful mood ; and indeed for some 
days I was sorely perturbed as to what to do with my poten- 
tially volatile purchase. I was thrown into a considerable 
state of flux whenever a visitor was announced. As the door 
opened Clarence would turn a beady and salacious eye in my 
direction, leering horribly over his shoulder as though to 
remind me of the latent possibilities of the situation. I never 
knew what he might do. The intelligence of that bird 
bordered on the malignant. 

Between visits he spent most of his time either pulling 
feathers out of his already decrepit fuselage or leaning 
morosely against the side of his cage and muttering to him- 
self, I think in Welsh. His eyes gleamed with a strange fire. 
He listened coldly to all advances at such times, merely reply- 
ing by a series of repulsive Scottish noises at the back of his 
throat. 

I kept him three months. Then one day, in reply to a 
polite inquiry as to the state of his health made by a new, 


unsuspecting and red-haired parlourmaid, he let loose a wad 
of oratory which would have made a bargee’s flesh 
crawl. It was a speech calculated to stimulate repartee. 
The outraged virgin swiped at him with her brush. 
The cage fell over and the door shot open. Clarence 
was free. By the exercise of a clever bit of top-spin he 
successfully negotiated the partly-opened window and, still 
pursued by the maddened parlourmaid, made his way down 
the garden, over the shrubbery and into the wood. 

A search proved unavailing. There was an on dit down 
in the village that he had been seen the next morning at a 
spot almost two miles away and that a tramp had expressed 
to the police his embarrassment at some language he had 
heard coming from behind the wall of the Vicarage garden, 
but we did not follow up the clues. An air of peace 
descended upon my house. In less than a week Clarence 
was but a vague and ever less disturbing memory. 

Perhaps this was in part due to my thoughts being some- 
what preoccupied by the increasingly frequent visits of a fox 
to my poultry run. I am a fervent admirer of the gentleman 
in russet as a rule, but this fellow’s tastes in poultry ran 
rather too near my own for my unqualified and continued 
acquiescence. He worked by daylight, so far as we could 
tell just picking up an odd pullet now and then when she 
wandered too near the hedgerows. 

I only caught sight of the marauder once. I thought I 
had him. I was up a fruit tree at the time, doing what I 
hoped might eventually prove to be a bit of judicious prun- 
ing. In my contorted attitude I dare say I looked like a rather 
badly warped bit of the trunk, but be that as it may, I saw 
the fox sneaking along the ditch bottom and actually 
making towards me. It looked as though the hen house 
itself was his object—almost under the tree in which I was. 
The door stood open. Perhaps he was after one of the birds 
actually engaged at the moment in giving me a token of her 
affection. If he went in I might trap him. Then bag him 
and take him away into enemy country. He came on, more 
slowly now, stopping every now and then and sniffing sus- 
piciously. But my machan was too high ; my scent must 
have passed clean over him. He came on again. He began 
to crawl towards the hut. Would he go in—would he? My 
heart was thumping so hard that I was afraid it would shake 


me out of the tree. He hesitated on the step. . . . I prepared 
to make my spring. . . . Tentatively he stretched one paw 
forward... . 


And then came a sudden loud interruption which threw 
the fox over in a series of backward somersaults and toppled 
me down to the ground with a bump. From the dark 
interior of the hen house, all in one breath, came a vociferous 
string of perfectly shocking fo’c’stle swearwords and the 
shrieking command to “ get to hell out o’ this!” 


POEM . 


IN this quiet room, at this quiet time 

In anxious Europe, things come casually 
To our sensation. The innocent light hangs 
Over the roadway, still the hedge fulfils 

Its civil job, the tree sounds slightly 

Like the sea, and the accepted rain is slight. 


Stand at the window. The cigarette 
Is warm, your clock ticks calmly. 
This seems the quiet of our two neighbours, 
And the moral law, in which the normal 
Nights and weeks go by, things are themselves 
And seldom metaphors or noticed, and the symbols 
From the rain and blackness do not, 
As now, so actively engage us. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T was a strange experience, last Friday, to watch the 

stages by which Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech per- 
colated into London. The House of Commons found itself 
in a mood of such impatient anxiety that it shuffled through 
its Private Members’ Bills and adjourned before luncheon. 
Nothing, unless it be an undergraduate, can put itself to 
ted so rapidly as the House of Commons. The light goes 
out in the Clock Tower, the wail of “ Who Goes Home?” 
uiulates through the corridors, and in a few seconds that 
animated Chamber is lit only by a single electric bulb re- 
fiecting sadly the litter of order-papers upon the floor. The 
Whips flick away from the doorway, the Members herd out 
amicably together with their satchels in their hands, the 
Lobby Correspondents light exhausted cigarettes, and in the 
space of three minutes the Palace of Westminster is empty 
of all but a few strayed revellers in the smoking-room. Even 
upon them, after ten minutes of careless rapture, descends 
the immense silence of the encircling palace. Louder and 
louder do the hoots of the Thames steamers echo upon their 
diminishing conversations. They rise guiltily and creep into 
the outer darkness of the corridors. A night-watchman 
(firm but obsequious) steers them with his lantern towards 
the outer door. 

* = * * 

Yet when in daylight the House suddenly adjourns, the 
effect is even more morose. The atmosphere of a theatre 
after a matinée (with all those coffee-cups around) is sadder 
even than the picture of charwomen enclosing stails in dust- 
sheets after an evening performance. The lighting with 
which Sir Philip Sassoon has so skilfully enlivened the in- 
tricate austerities of Barry and of Pugin, is suddenly dim- 
med. “Un jour blafard,’ as the French say, flings its sad 
light across the darkened corridor. The only other illumina- 
tion is the glow-worm lamp which shines above the tape 
machine. This gallant little instrument was thrumming and 
ticking in busy solitude as I passed. I glanced at it and 
observed the words “add Hitler.” So the speech was 
coming through. I groped my way towards the dim lobby, 
conscious that some forgotten verses were circling in my 
memory, I disentangled them. They emerged as certain 
lines from “ In Memoriam ”: 

“And in the dusk of thee the clock 
Beats out the little lives of men.” 
* * * * 

When I reached my club the page-boy, with trained dex- 
terity, was padding and smoothing with the aid of a quite 
ordinary clothes-brush the first bulletins upon the green 
baize, studded as a bagatelle-board with sharp pins. In his 
childish writing he would scribble 3, 4, 5, 6 in blue pencil 
upon the successive sheets which he affixed. A small, but 
wholly orderly, crowd had gathered around the notice-board 
as around the machine which ministered to its information- 
service. “ Fig, jig, jig’ went the machine, purring and buz- 
zing into a more definite statement. ‘‘ The return of the 
Saar region has done away with all territorial problems 
as between Germany and France.” Clearly it was useless 
to acquire information in this intermittent manner. I re- 
turned to my chambers and to the truly arduous task of 
trying to decipher what Mr. James Joyce really meant by 
his “ Finnegan’s Wake.” Discouraged by my failure to 
cope with this task, I took the evening train down to Kent. 
By that time the posters were flaming with diverse inter- 
pretations. of the Reichstag speech. I bought my news- 
papers and settled down to read them in the train. 

* * * * 


My study of this truly interesting speech was interrupted 
by the entry into my compartment of two elderly mer- 
They also read their evening 
At the very moment when the 


chants of the City of London. 
newspapers with attention. 





train arrived at the wide platforms of Orpington, the eld 
of the two (and he must have been extremely old) exclaimeg 
“Very nice indeed.” I was startled by this remark but | 
refrained from comment. ‘How do you mean nice?» 
asked the accompanying merchant. “ Well, Satisfactory jg 
what I really mean. After all, he said nice things aboy 
us.” This was more than even I could bear. “Excuse me. 
Sir,” I interrupted. “but do you really regard as either 
satisfactory or nice the fact that Herr Hitler has been rug 
to President Roosevelt, has torn up two more treaties, and 
has reaffirmed his claim for the colonies?” “ Well, wha 
I always say,” the old man answered, “is that it migh 
have been far, far worse.” “ But how could it have been 
worse ?” I asked him. He did not answer this question, 
He rose very slowly in his seat and lifted down from the 
rack a horrible bag such as piano-tuners use. From this 
bag he extracted with trembling fingers a soiled litte 
novel. He then spread his great-coat over his thin knees, 
grunted slightly, and relapsed into a deep sleep. The other 
occupant of the carriage gave me a long, low wink. 


* * * * 


Since then I have heard younger and less inert people 
echoing the same toothless optimism. For them it was 
a “hopeful sign” that Herr Hitler’s vituperations were 
concentrated upon President Roosevelt and that his refer- 
ences to ourselves, to France, to Poland and even to Russia 
were not of a definitely menacing nature. Had such people 
devoted more time and more intelligence to the study of 
Mein Kampf they would have known that (apart from 
the Fuhrer’s passion for mystification) this concentration 
upon a single enemy was a definite element in his dem- 
agogic theory. “In order,” he wrote in his Koran, “to 
achieve success, one should never allow the masses to con- 
ceive of the possibility that they might be faced by more 
than one enemy at a time.” “‘ Above all,” he writes again, 
“the art of the great demagogic leader resides in this, that he 
should be able by concentrating upon a single opponent 
to avoid diffusing the attention of the masses . . . Should 
the opponents of his country be diverse and inspired by con- 
flicting motives, the test of his genius as a leader is his 
ability to make it appear that they all really belong to one 
single category.” 

* * * * 

For the moment. therefore, it is neither the Jews. nor the 
Bolsheviks, nor yet the Social Democrats, nor even the 
Traitors of Versailles, who are the central enemy; it is Presi- 
sident Roosevelt who is Enemy No. One. By thus concen- 
trating the fears and hatreds of his people upon a remote 
objective, he hopes to lull anxieties in Western Europe, and 
in the breathing space thus acquired to concentrate his own 
attention, “in aller Ruhe,’ upon the weak links in our own 
chain of resistance. There are two such links. The first is 
Danzig. The second is Jugoslavia. Always we recur to this 
vicious circle which has been so admirably expounded in the 
Arrow. Our aim is to gain time without losing ground. The 
German aim is to gain ground without losing time. This 
conflict between the spatial and the temporal has in the last 
eighteen months been conducted to our extreme disadvan- 
tage. Today both space and time are running out. The 
“ Volk ohne Raum ” is becoming the “ Volk ohne Zeit.’’ How 
will Herr Hitler solve this problem? Did he stand alone. he 
might believe that in a forcible solution of the Danzig 
problem he could count upon that form of British escapism 
which hides among the bushes of “ fair-play.” But he is 
not alone. Italy, if a conflict occurs, must be made the 
agent provocateur. And Italian provocation will not be con- 
sidered “ fair” even by those who still regard the Anglo- 
Italian agreement as a masterpiece of appeasement. It will be 
very interesting to observe how he copes with this dilemma. 
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Commonwealth _and_ Foreign 
Commo? 


SELF-CONFIDENT POLAND 


By FRANK CLEMENTS 


1 suppose that I was one of the first Englishmen to benefit 
from the understanding with Poland. On the evening when 
[left Kaunas for Warsaw the papers came out with the news 
of a definite pact, and the substance of their headlines was 
obvious even to one whose Polish consists of “No, thank 
you,” “No,” and “Certainly not.” With some diffidence— 
for what hitherto has been more foreign than a Pole?—I 
entered into conversation with my fellow-travellers. Once my 
nationality had been established, the pace became hot. Flasks 
of brandy appeared from corners where they had rested 
unobtrusively while sleepy but curious Customs officials called 
on us, and a miscellaneous collection of drinking vessels came 
to light. We drank the health of King George, we drank to 
Pilsudski, we drank to the new understanding, and then a 
young man proposed the toast “ The perdition of the Boche.” 

Out of deference to my incomprehensible reluctance to drink 
to anyone’s perdition, the toast was not accepted, but I could 
see that the majority of my companions were a little dis- 
appointed. Yet I suppose it is true to say that the fact that 
such a toast was offered would surprise most Englishmen. 
Without really knowing much about the country, we have 
been inclined to regard Poland as being within the German 
orbit and by no means unfriendlily disposed towards her 
western neighbour. To some extent that is indeed true of the 
Government, which, however, in its policy towards Germany 
has never reflected public opinion in Poland. Without mincing 
words, the average Pole loathes the Germans ; the intellectual 
will try and explain his hatred and to justify it on historical 
or other grounds, but he only tries half-heartedly ; the peasant 
or the railway porter will merely say he is ready to fight 
“them ” whenever they want, and leaves it/at that. 

This feeling is so widespread among the Poles that it was 
bound sooner or later to influence the country’s foreign policy, 
although the Government was certainly wise in attempting to 
check the pressure as long as some sort of tolerable under- 
standing with Germany seemed possible. Even now, when 
the nation’s leaders have definitely placed Poland outside any 
German bloc, they are still reserved in their language and 
have by no means taken up such a stiff attitude towards 
Germany as popular opinion not only would allow but even 
definitely requires. Here, again, they are probably very wise. 
Whatever the German Press may say, the German authorities 
must be aware of the true position and of the enormous 
reserves of moral popular support the Polish Government can 
draw on if German pressure makes this necessary. 

Great as are the advantages of this Polish unanimity, there 
lies in it also a danger. The people would accept the loss of 
Danzig, “which is German already, as long as we retain 
trading rights, for the port lives on Poland,” but no matter 
how much the Government might wish it, there can be no 
question of a compromise over the Corridor question. Talks 
with Poles of every type and class revealed that they were un- 
willing to make the slightest concession. The general opinion 
is best summarised in the words of my hotel waiter: “ We will 
not give up an inch of the Corridor unless we lose it in a war.” 


This in itself may eventually lead to difficulties, but there is 
moreover among a large number of Poles a definitely aggres- 
sive spirit, typified by the slogan “ Back to Griinewald ”—a 
battle in the Middle Ages when the Teutonic knights were 
beaten by a Slavonic combination under the leadership of 
Poland. They are anxious for war with Germany, and have 
dreams of recapturing “the lost province” of East Prussia 
and of establishing a Polish frontier on the Oder. Too much 
importance must not be given to these extremists, who, for all 
their numbers, are still a minority, but their influence seems 
to be increasing, and they are carrying out some very clever 
propaganda which may profit from the general feeling of 
exasperation against Germany. They have, for example, 
neatly copied the Nazi trick of drawing old maps to justify 
claims, and one can see prominently displayed in Warsaw 


shop-windows maps of an era when Poland extended from 
Central Germany to the Black Sea. 

The great danger in this is that the Pole does not regard the 
recently concluded pact in quite the same way as we do. He 
1s inclined to see in it a guarantee of support for any sort of 
action against Germany, and if the extremists ever get the 
upper hand bitter misunderstandings might result. One can 
detect in conversation with Government Press circles an 
awareness of the necessity to enlighten Polish opinion on this 
matter, but it is difficult to see how they can do much while 
emotions are so inflamed without bewildering the public and 
shaking the confident self-reliance of the nation. 

For confidence in herself is what Poland most needs at the 
moment, and there cannot be the slightest doubt that she has 
it in abundance. When one thinks of the relative strength of 
the Polish and German Armies, one can perhaps be forgiven 
for wondering whether the Poles are not a little over-confident. 
“ Why are you afraid of the Germans? ” they ask. “ We know 
them, and we can beat them. They make a lot of noise, but 
if you shout back they keep quiet. If they try anything, then 
we'll beat them.” Any apologetically mumbled doubts as to 
the physical possibility of anything on earth withstanding an 
attack from two fronts in the north of the Corridor are brushed 
aside. Only concerning the air weapon are they a little un- 
certain, though here again they are all inclined to exaggerate 
the strength of Poland’s front-line fleet, which can hardly 
reach two thousand machines. As a result, however, the new 
air-defence loans and measures are enthusiastically—almost 
fanatically—supported, so that, given time, Poland may even- 
tually be able to defend herself in the air, although she 
certainly cannot yet. 

Here is Poland’s great weakness, for, although the influence 
of air-power on infantry war is not yet certainly established, 
it seems most probable that overwhelming predominance in 
the air will lead to success on land It is difficult to find a 
Pole to take this seriously, and it must in this connexion not 
be forgotten that Poland, the land where cavalry still carry 
pennants and lances and where uniforms are perhaps the most 
dashing in Europe, has had no real experience of war as it is 
known to the Western Powers. I do not think that anyone is 
qualified to forecast what the effect of a fully equipped attack 
on the undeniably brave but rather inexperienced Polish 
Army would be. Bravery in itself can at the most make 
victory for the opponent more costly. 

It may be that, in spite of his bravado, the Pole himself 
realises this, which is one possible explanation for a toning 
down of the violent antagonism towards everything Russian. 
Modern Russia is still the nation of “ bandits who murdered 
four million,” and real friendship between Poland and the 
Soviet must for long remain out of the question, yet signs 
are not lacking that the old intransigence is fading as the 
opinion gains favour that the Soviet has no territorial claims 
on Poland. ‘Che majority of people are still firmly opposed 
to any full military pact, for the old mistrust of the Russian 
soldier has not died, but there is lively interest in the possi- 
bility of an air-pact between the Soviet and Great Britain, 
which, it is felt, would be in Poland’s favour, while saving 
her from the necessity of making a still unpopular break with 
a traditional policy of watchful enmity. It is significant 
that one often hears a paraphrase of that remark of a French 
general: “ Poland may lose the war or Russia may win it.” 

Although the pact has probably already avoided war for 
some short time at least, if the future is to be honestly faced 
it must frankly be realised that in certain circumstances it 
may lead to quite another war, unless both countries fully 
understand how both peoples interpret the agreement. For 
us the pact is entirely defensive, drawn up to meet a certain 
set of circumstances ; for the Pole it is a through-thick-and- 
thin alliance. And in the long run it is not so much what 
Goveraments but what nations think of pacts that really 
matters. 
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THE THEATRE 


By H. E. Bates. 
‘¢ Herbert Farjeon’s Little Revue.”’ 


At the Torch 
At the Little 


‘* Carrie and Cleopatra.”’ 
Theatre. 
Theatre. 

CarRIE and Cleopatra are sisters, divided by about fifteen 

years in age. They live together in reasonable comfort in a 

growing provincial town, Cleopatra—the elder—obsessed with 

the desire for security in a changing world which she fears 
and cannot understand, Carrie resentfully anxious for change. 

An offer for a part of their land, which pride makes them first 

reject and common sense finally persuades them to accept, 

fuses their fortunes with those of a neighbouring but hitherto 
unencountered family. Charles Lewis is a genial vulgarian 
who has built up a prosperous business catering for the 
housing needs of the growing town, his son is a jaunty young 
man in the insurance trade. With the son—presumably the 
only young man of her acquaintance—Carrie promptly falls 

in love, and, indulging her desire for adventure, goes off for a 

tour round the world, to be deserted a year later in America, 

where she also loses all her money. Cleopatra, in her absence, 
seeks the security she yearns for in marriage with Charles 

Lewis. Marriage above his class inflates Lewis’s ideas of 

business ; he takes his wife into partnership and adopts her 

uneconomic ideas for the development of a new estate. When 
the slump arrives they are ruined. In their reactions to 
misfortune the sisters differ in boldness rather than in courage. 

Cleopatra is entirely forlorn, abject and conscious of defeat ; 

Carrie brazens out the situation, with fear no less patently 

eating at her heart. 


Mr. Bates is not a professional dramatist, and his play has 
a few faults of construction and method which a more 
experienced writer would have avoided. The different threads 
of the plot have not been drawn together in the most effective 
way—perhaps there are too many threads for formal neatness 
to be possible—with the result that when the climax of the 
main theme approaches the play seems rather to grope and 
wander ; too many incidents of importance to the plot’s de- 
velopment occur off-stage; there are some unnecessary 
minor characters. It has also merits which few _ pro- 
fessional dramatists seem able to achieve. The social 
facts represented, and characters in such _ circumstances, 
are common in life, and Mr. Bates has translated them to the 
stage with an honesty and a verisimilitude extremely rare in 
the theatre. The characters are not presented to us with all 
their qualities at once observable in the play’s opening 
moments ; they develop scene by scene as genuine persons, 
each action and sentence contributing a necessary part to our 
knowledge of them. The character of Frank Lewis, Carrie’s 
lover, is an exception ; he is by comparison with the others 
superficially observed, and Mr. Bates should give him an over- 
haul before he is next permitted to appear in public. The 
Torch Theatre, in Wilton Place, is minute and gives actors 
no assistance. Miss Sylvia Coleridge, who played Carrie, and 
Mr. Alexander Archdale, who played Frank Lewis, and to a 
lesser extent Mr. Arthur Young and Miss Hi!da Bruce-Poiter, 
who played Charies Lewis and Cleopatra, all seemed to be 
Over-acting ; it is very possible that they would not seem so 
in the larger theatre to which this unusual and interesting 
play deserves to be transferred. 

Mr. Farjeon’s Revue observes the ancient and insufferable 
convention of suddenly producing solemn and elevated inter- 
ludes between numbers. Of these there are no fewer than four 
—or three if, as is conceivable, the Irish Lake Song is intended 
as a paredy of Stanford—each other’s unnecessary equals in 
artiness. The Revue survives their presence and is, apart from 
them, a continuous delight. Glyndebourne, cricket, the British 
parent, ballet, Miss Beatrix Lehmann, the press, and the Prime 
Minister’s umbrella are the most memorable targets, with 
Miss Hermione Baddeley and Mr. Cyril Ritchard, as before, 
the leaders of those who knock them down. Miss Joyce 
Grenfell, who does one-woman sketches of an exquisite malice, 
is the show’s discovery. The Revue has the failing of its kind 
in going on far too long. If the four solemn sketches could 
be removed, and perhaps also a parody of Tchehov, which 
misfires, and a rather conventional beach scene, it would be 


the perfect entertainment. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘Wuthering Heights.’’ At 
Humaine.’’ At the Paris. 
How much better they would have made Wuthering Heights 
in France. They know there how to shoot sexual Passion : 
but in this Californian-constructed Yorkshire, among the 
sensitive neurotic English voices, sex is cellophaned; there is 
no egotism, no obsession. This Heathcliff wouid never 
have married for revenge (Mr. Olivier’s nervous, breaking 
voice belongs to balconies and Verona and romantic love), and 
one cannot imagine the ghost of this Cathy weeping wit, 
balked passion outside the broken window: Miss Merl 
Oberon cannot -help making her a very normal girl. The 
plot has been simplified (quite reasonably) to cover only one 
generation: the minor characters have heen tidied Up or 
away: and darkness, darkness most of the time, takes the 
piace of the original’s disquieting passion. Candle-flames 
flicker, windows blow in draughts, monstrous shadows lie 
across the indifferent faces of the actors, all to lend signifi- 
cance to a rather dim story which wou!'d not have taxed the 
talents of Mr. Ben Hecht to have invented himself. Perhaps 
Mr. Goldwyn, who has a bold mind, realised what was needed, 
for he chose a French director—the admirable director ot 
Dead End, and the fault may not be altogether Wyler’s. There 
is Hecht’s script to be considered—and the cast of sensitive 
and distinguished Britons. Sc a lot of reverence has gone into 
a picture which should have been as coarse as a sewer. Some 
readers may remember L’Ovage, a not very distinguished 
French film: the lovers in the stifling inn room beating off 
flies, lying about among the soiled clothes without the will 
or wish to go down for meals. Something of that carnality 
was needed here: the sentimental rendezvous under a crag 
where Heathcliff and Cathy used to play as children is nota 
substitute. The whole picture is Keepsake stuff. 
La Béte Humaine is a very different matter: Zola’s story of 
a sadistic maniac may not be much more plausible, but Renoir 
aided by a magnificent cast gets right underneath the plot— 
so that again and again we hear the ghost in the cellarage: as 
when Jean Gabin, as the maniac, questions Simone Simoa 
about the murder to which she had been an unwilling accom- 
plice (the murder of a former lover by her jealous husband), 
the very gentle twitching of the eyebrows as the stifled excite- 
ment begins to work, the ureasy movements of the mouth, 
the strained, too casual, voice seeking details: “And how 
many times did he strike?” Gabin gives an impeccable 
performance. Watch him after the murder of the girl as he 
pauses by the mirror on the bourgeois sideboard—the relaxed 
muscles, the unobtrusive weakening of the mouth, the appall- 
ing sense of melancholy satiety. And Mlle Simon, too, acts 
with intensity the little, sensual, treacherous wife.  Pitiably 
ineffective in Les Yeux Noirs, she is he!ped here by a 
cameraman who knows how to deal with the coarse black 
electric hair, the snub nose, the rather African features. But 
La Béte Humaine is more a director’s than an actor’s picture 
—a director who knows how to get the most out of the every- 
day lite of his characters, the routine of their work—in this 
case the immediate surroundings of a great railway station: 
all the small incidents which English directors cut out of a 
script because they are not “on the story line” and do not 
advance the plot. As if a plot mattered at all excent as a 
dramatised illustration of a character and a way of life. The 
picture opens with Gabin and his taciturn, anxious fireman 
(a lovely piece of acting) on the footplate of the Paris-Havre 
express, and closes in the reverse direction—sidings flowing 
back into fields. That is easy: it has been done before, 
though not so well: what is most deft is the way in which 
Renoir works the depot and a man’s job into every scene— 
conversations on p!atforms, in washreoms and canteens, views 
from the stationmaster’s window over the steaming metal 
waste: the short, sharp lust worked out in a wooden plaie- 
layers’ shed among shunted trucks under the streaming rain. 
The Paris, in which this picture is shown, is a new, charm- 
ing and unpretentious theatre; but why have the architects 
chosen white walls and a white ceiling, which reflect all the 
light there is and destroy the stereoscopic effect of exteriors 
on the screen as completely as would a row of footlights? 
GRAHAM GREENE. 
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OPERA AND BALLET 


Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells 


SMETANA’S comic opera, Prodana Nevésta, alias The Bartered 
Bride, alias Die Verkaufte Braut, under which title it opened 
the season at Covent Garden on Monday, might seem to be 
the very thing to distract our minds from the dark threats of 
our time. Yet, whether because of some unconscious realisa- 
tion that it was not altogether kind to put this Czech national 
opera under a German protectorate or from other causes which 
| shall suggest, the audience did not seem to be greatly 
diverted and its reception was hardly more than polite. 

One is little inclined to criticism of an event which very 
neatly did not happen at all, and there was nothing seriously 
wrong with the actual performance, which was in many 
respects positively good. But The Bartered Bride is not a 
grand opera ; it is a comic little work, designed for an intimate 
theatre and dependent for its effect upon our understanding 
the jokes. If it is possible to imagine—and it puts a great strain 
upon the imagination—a performance of Hugh the Drover 
given in Russian at the Berlin Opera by a cast of celebrated 
singers from half a dozen countries, it will be realised in how 
many different ways the whole proceeding was wrong. 

The theatre is too large, since, while a “big” opera like 
Aida, the exact contemporary of The Bartered Bride, can be 
reduced to fit the dimensions of a small stage without essential 
Joss, a little work cannot be expanded like the frog in the fable 
without the appearance of inflation and loss of mobility. Then 
the singers are wrong. Marie should be a little slip of a girl, 
a description that one could hardly apply to Mme. Hilde 
Konetzni, whose voice is built on the grand Wagnerian scale. 
Nor does Herr Tauber with his curiously wooden gestures 
and the monotonous grin which he assumes at the end of 
every phrase manage to suggest the spontaneous charm of a 
village-lad. Lastly, while there might be something to be said 
for giving the opera here in Czech, there is nothing to be said 
for giving it in German, which means that the majority of 
the audience can only see that Herren Krenn and Tessmer are 
being funny, because they are making their comic gestures, 
but have no notion of what they are being funny about. 

Under Sir Thomas Beecham’s direction the vivid rhythms 
of polka and furiant sparkled brilliantly and the chorus sang 
enthusiasticaliy and often moved with liveliness. The spectacle 
was full of colour, and, apart from the too-dainty performances 
of an epicene ballet which missed the vigour of the peasant 
dances, the piece ought to have carried the audience away. 

The production of a new ballet at Sadler’s Wells is nowadays 
what is called a “social event”—which means that a large 
number of people, better dressed than mannered, arrive in 
driblets during the half-hour after the curtain rises, delay their 
return to the auditorium after the interval until the last 
possible moment, depart again after the novelty and, during 
the short time of their stay in the theatre, pay more attention 
to their own chatter than to the proceedings on the stage. 
They may subsequently be heard to exclaim, with injured inno- 
cence, that they “hadn’t the foggiest what it was all about.” 

Now The Haunted Ballroom, which was given before the 
first performance of Lord Berners’s Cupid and Psyche last 
week, is not at all unworthy of the attention of even the most 
superior person. The macabre atmosphere of Poe’s tale is 
effectively established and its ending is genuinely moving. 
Geoffrey Toye’s music may be derivative, but it is skilfully 
put together and provides the zight kind of accompaniment to 
the action. In Les Patineurs, which followed the new ballet, 
the early-goers missed the prettiest, wittiest piece to be seen 
in London. Meyerbeer’s tunes may be vulgar, but at least 
they are tunes and not arbitrary compilations of trivial two- 
bar phrases ; and his orchestration may be garish, but it is a 
cut above the clatter of a music-hall band. 

The best thing in Cupid and Psyche is Sir Francis Rose’s 
décor in which even a theoretically dreadful juxtaposition of 
petunia and orange and purple is astonishingly successful. 
Like Mr. Ashton’s choreography, the costumes are least 
successful when they are trying to be funny. The “ straight ” 
dances are good, though more emphasis should have been laid 
upon the fact that Cupid is invisible to Psyche, which is the 
point of the tale. If that cannot be done, the answer is that 

Cupid into ballet won’t go. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


[Concert announcements on page 782] 


ART 
Academic Painting 

It would be true, as usual, to say of this year’s exhibition of 
the Royal Academy that it contains too many pictures, too 
few of which have any claims to be considered works of art. 
True: but not helpful. And it is still less helpful to blame 
the academic system for this state of affairs. The Royal 
Academy plays a negligible part in the artistic life of this 
country, not because it is the Royal Academy, but because it 
misconceives what the functions of a Royal Academy ought 
to be. In other words, the exhibition is a dreary failure, not 
because it is too academic, but because it is not academic 
enough. 

Academies exist, as every schoolboy reader of Matthew 
Arnold knows, to maintain correct standards of taste, to keep 
the inventive fancy of the individual within social bounds, and 
to check the tendency of every civilisation to become pro- 
vincial, once its first creative urge relaxes. This is no sinecure. 
To perform its functions adequately an academy must exercise 
a continual vigilance, both collectively and through the daily 
work of its individual members. An academy is an élite, like 
the Party in a Totalitarian State: it has many privileges, but 
these are more than counterbalanced by its responsibilities. 
It is expected to set the tone of society in artistic matters, as 
the Party is in political matters. It is supposed to be the 
guardian of a living tradition: conscious of its historical 
status and resourceful in adjusting that tradition to the chang- 
ing needs of society. 

This is all commonplace: and if the members of the 
Academy were asked whether they subscribed to this state- 
ment of academic doctrine, they would probably agree that 
those were, indeed, the theoretical requirements of their body. 
But in practice it cannot be maintained that the Royal 
Academy succeeds in preserving correct standards of taste ; 
nor does it show a very lively sense of its historical status. 
If the members of the Academy were compelled to pass, un- 
seen, an examination upon the Discourses of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the results might not be very edifying: which would 
be the more regrettable, since there could hardly be a better 
statement of the academic approach to art than the lectures 
of the first President of the Royal Academy. There have been 
many better painters in this country than Reynolds: Gains- 
borough, for instance, or Turner had a greater “gift”; but 
where Reynolds outdistanced them was in his intellectual 
grasp of what good painting was. And in consequence his 
pictures are never amateurish, as Gainsborough’s often are: 
they are, even when dull and uninspired, admirably professional 
in manner. 

It is this quality which the Royal Academy most notoriously 
lacks. Nowhere is it possible to see a body of work at once 
so competent and so amateurish. Competence we may allow: 
for absolute bumblefistedness the Academy rightly rejects. 
But amateurishness it seems almost to encourage. It is, of 
course, a British fault in every walk of life. A genius for im- 
provisation coupled with incurable mental laziness: such is 
the British mind. And in the practical affairs of life it has its 
legitimate triumphs. Moreover, in the contemplative life it 
blossoms in our lyrical poetry and in the lyrical painting of 
a man like Steer, who, with admirable consistency, remains 
cutside the Academy. 

But it is just because intellectual coherence and a 
systematic interest in aesthetic problems and the history of 
art have never been so conspicuous here as in France or 
Italy or Germany, that a body like the Royal Academy is all 
the more necessary in this country. There is very little danger 
of English art becoming over-formal or mannered or pedantic: 
the faults to which genuine academies are prone in their 
declining days. A certain freshness of feeling, a kind of 
ingenuous pleasure in natural appearances may always be found 
even in the Royal Academy. But those are not the qualities 
which an academy exists to foster. It is the decencies of 
public life, the orderliness and amenity of the external world 
that the Academy ought to make its own. Fortunately, the 
Architectural Room at Burlington House has long been the 
most interesting and encouraging feature of the Royal 
Academy. One may hope that with the best of our academic 
architects for its President, the Royal Academy may realise 
more acutely the responsibility it ought to assume in maintain- 
ing order and combating chaos. ROGER HINKS. 
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FOOTBALL 


Impressions at Wembley 


TuaT Portsmouth, on the day’s play, deserved to win no 
one can doubt. But who could have foretold it? Their 
record in the League had been most uninspiring and their 
victory over Huddersfield in the semi-final round was, I 
thought, a narrow and a lucky win. 

Wolverhampton, on the other hand, have dominated the 
League for the last two seasons ; the Arsenal, it is true, out- 
stripped them last year—but where are the Arsenal today? 
Everton are this year’s champions, but what of the successive 
defeats in the League (by the miraculous score of 7—0) and 
in the Cup, which the “Wolves” inflicted on them hardly 
more than a month ago? During the first six months of 
the season the Wolves’ defence conceded more than one goal 
on only three occasions, Cup games and League games in- 
cluded, and their attack has scored 86 goals in 40 games. When 
that team is playing at its best—as it was, for instance, when it 
beat Charlton 4—o last December—the forwards making circles 
in the mud round a water-logged defence, with Gardiner (an 
underrated player) and Galley playing a full part in the attack, 
Scott and the backs dealing confidently with every call made 
upon them, and Cullis ever and anon putting down his head 
and plunging up the field with the ball at his toe—when they 
are in that mood it seems as if there were only one team on 
the field, and it is difficult to think that any other side could 
ever beat them. 

At three o’clock last Saturday, therefore, I settled down in 
my seat, after twenty years’ support of them in the Second, 
even in the Third, Division, at last to see them win the Cup. 

It was clear from the beginning that all was not going to 
go well. For the first five minutes the Wolves pressed. But 
both sides were nervous, and the Wolves’ nervousness did not 
wear off. It was their first visit to Wembley, and the oldest 
of them is only twenty-five. There was a dreadful moment 
when a pass back went astray and it seemed as if the ball 
would never be got clear; another, when Scott was right out 
of his goal and Taylor was left alone on the goal-line with a 
Portsmouth forward in possession of the ball. The defence 
remained uncertain, the wing halves were unconstructive, the 
forwards, apart from an occasiona! flash from Maguire on the 
left, were never in the picture. 

And all the while Portsmouth were putting on the pressure ; 
they were quicker on to the ball, they got to it before the 
Wolves, took it away from them when they had it, and placed 
their passes accurately out to their wings or down the centre. 
Barlow, their inside left (an ex-“‘ Wolf”), seemed to be every- 
where ; Worrall, on the right wing, perpetually threatened 
danger. If ever the ball was cleared into the Portsmouth 
half the backs or the halves pounced upon it and initiated a 
new attack. Goals were bound to come, and two came before 
half-time. 

For any other side the handicap might have been insuper- 
able, but the Wolves’ powers of recovery are great, and when 
Cullis led his men out for the second half my confidence was 
still alive. Immediately the tragic and final blow fell. Before 
the second half was a minute old Barlow tried a shot from 
some way out. It seemed to roll, without much power, along 
the ground. Scott allowed it to roll under—or over—his 
body as he fell, turned over in a desperate attempt to stop it 
before it crossed the line, but even as he clutched it Parker 
had dashed in from the wing and hustled it into the net. 

That was the end. Faced with a deficit of three goals the 
Wolves never looked like drawing level. They never lost 
heart, and they never lost their tempers. Early in the second 
half Dorsett scored a beautiful goal; ull the end Westcott. in 
the centre, did what he could with his few chances: Cullis 
rallied all his powers and reinforced the attack. But it was 
all to no purpose. The Wolves’ forwards were practically 
speaking invisible, and the defence never gave them the 
passes they had a right to expect. Parker’s fourth goal for 
Portsmouth—a model of its kind—was unnecessary, for the 
issue no longer was in doubt. 

It was a pity that for once, and that at Wembley, before 
the largest crowd and on ihe greatest occasion, the Wolves fell 
so short of reproducing the remarkable football with which 
they regularly delight the unfashionable town of Wolver- 
hampton. But they have this consoletion: they will be seen 
aziain at Wembley very soon. JOHN SPARROW. 





TOUT LE MONDE CONSCRIT 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Les Francais ont appris avec soulagement |’adoption Dar 
YAngleterre du principe de la conscription. Pour l’instant 
sans doute, la valeur du geste reste surtout symbolique. Elle 
n’en est pas moins grande. En veérité, c’est une révolution, 
L’Angleterre reconnait que son insularité a cessé de |g 
protéger ; elle comprend que le sort de son Empire se jouerg 
sur le continent ; il faut qu’elle puisse combattre sur terre ayy 
cétés de la France. L’avenir de nos deux nations est lié 
inséparablement. 

Chez nous les gens sensés n’avaient jamais douté de laide 
britannique. Néanmoins le geste les a réconfortés, car |es 
conditions de la guerre moderne réclameront une intervention 
immédiate. Toutefois leur satisfaction n’est pas exempte de 
tristesse. La conscription devient universelle a l’époque méme 
ou homme, dans son orgueil, se targue d’avoir atteint le plus 
haut degré de civilisation. Aprés le cent-cinquantiéme annj- 
versaire de la Révolution, va-t-il falloir célébrer celui de |g 
conscription? Aprés la glorification de !’émancipation allons- 
nous voir celle de la servitude? Quelle humiliation pour la 
raison! 

A Vorigine, il est vrai, le concept de la conscription s¢ 
masquait sous l’altruisme. I] eut été malaisé, certes, de pré- 
tendre qu-il représentait la liberté, quoique les plus fanatiques 
parmi les doctrinaires n’eussent pas reculé devant cette tache. 
Par contre, c’était bien une mesure d’égalité, puisque le 
privilege de porter les armes s’étendait 4 tous les citoyens, 
Mieux, les conscrits étaient desénés a propager la fraternité— 
en abattant les tyrans pour le plus grand bien de |’humanité 
entiére. Car si la conscription fut établie sous le Directoire, 
elle dérivait de Vidéoligie de la Révolution. Nous savons 
aujourd’hui que l’idéologie s’accommode 4 toutes les sauces, 

Puis vint Empire. Napoléon aussi avait son idéologie. 
Elle est d’une actualité troublante. “Les peuples fatigués se 
précipiteront sous le joug de la nation la mieux gouvernée ”— 
la sienne, évidemment. Hitler ne dit pas autre chose. “Etre 
maitre de la Méditerranée, but principal et constant de ma 
politique.” Mussolini ne songe par autrement. La conscription 
devint instrument nécessaire de cette idéologie et de cette 
politique. Et les conquétes donnérent au conscrit une auréole 
de gloire. On dit encore: “ L’Epopée.” Les grands mots 
servent parfois a voiler de hideuses choses. 

Les traditions sont tenaces. Les conseils de révision 
viennent de siéger en France. C'est I’époque ot les jeunes 
gens d’age militaire se présentent 4 l’examen médical. Ceux 
reconnus bons pour le service arborent rubans et cocardes 
et s’en vont par la ville, chantant a nue-téte. Ils entonnent 
tous les refrains: patriotiques ou martiaux, bachiques ou 
grivois. Cestains méme chantent I[’Internationale, sinon pat 
conviction, au moins par bravade. Puis la promenade se 
termine au cabaret. Les passants sourient avec indulgence: 
“Ce sont des conscrits! ” 

Ce jour-la le conscrit barille et boit parce que c'est la 
coutume, mais aussi pour tromper l’inquiétude qui nait au 
fond de son ame. Car l’auréole a son revers. L’adolescent 
comprend que, bon gré mal gré, il arrive 4 un tournant de 
sa jeune vie. Bientdt il quittera tout ce qu’il a chéri—foyer, 
parents, amis—pour passer a la caserne les toutes premiéres 
années de son état d’homme. II sait aussi qu’une fois happé 
par la machine militaire il ne sera relaché qu’au seuil de la 
vieillesse. Pendant la meilleure partie de son existence il 
sera détenteur dune feuille lui enjoignant a toute réquisition 
de se mettre en route “immédiatement et sans délai.” Tant 
au’il sera valide il restera matriculé, prét 4 reprendre l’uniforme 
2a la premiére alerte. Sa destinée est de devenir soldat en 
méme temps que citoyen. 

Mais ce n’est pas tout. Si l’homme-soldat songe a fonder 
une famille, il ne fera que multiplier ses inquiétudes lorsque 
ses fils atteindront lage du service. Et les tentacules 
étreignent toujours plus loin. La conscription menace 
d’englober méres, épouses, filles—tout le monde conscrit. Si 
cela continue, la terre bientét ne sera plus qu’une vaste 
caserne et la préparation a guerre demeurera la seule industrie. 
Ce serait a désespérer du genre humain. 

Méme aux heures les plus sombres il ne faut pas perdre 
confiance. Faites, Seigneur, que les jeunes gens que |’Angle- 
terre enrdle puissent passer dans l’histoire sous le nom de 
conscrits de la paix. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


May! 
The date suggests two pleasurable duties. One is to visit 


the fruit orchard country, Worcestershire perhaps above other 
districts ; the other to visit the Lincolnshire bulb fields, where 
the tulips, especially the Darwins, are reaching their best. 
South Lincolnshire, not least in the Holbeach and Spalding 
districts, has become a real rival to Haarlem and other Dutch 

1b farms. It is a very floriferous year for most fruits, and 
the apples will be at their best next week, though the cider 
apples for the most part still delay. 

* * * * 


The Best Apple 

In the west country a very expert grower of fruit grafted 
a number of his trees (which had borne a less valuable variety 
of fruit) with that best of commercial apples, Lord Lambourne. 
Now Lord Lambourne has a great many virtues not only as 
a delectable fruit, but as a tree. Among other qualities it is 
singularly free from canker. Nothing, however, is perfect ; 
and it was noticed—in that orchard for the first time—that a 
completely new malady had appeared. It is an odd and, it may 
be, almost harmless malady. The smaller boughs develop a 
rubber-like quality. They bend wit. ease without any 
tendency » break. When you take one of these boughs in 
your hand, and bend it, the feeling is of an india-rubber 
consistency. When the fruit comes the tree assumes the 
appearance of a weeping variety, and the lacrimose boughs 
never wholly recover their poise. Presumably there is no 
reason why a weeping app‘e-tree should not bear plenty of 
fruit, and it might perhaps have aesthetic value; but this 
strange tendency both puzzles the botanists, and naturally 
more or less alarms a fruit-grower who has converted a good 
part of an orchard by grafting. The older Lord Lambournes 
in the orchard are entirely free from the India-rubber 
tendency. Injections (of magnesium or what not) are being 
tried by some of the experts to see whether the boughs suffer 
from some chemical deficiency. 


* * * * 


Cured Canker 

In the same orchards a patent cure for canker, that most 
prevalent of apple diseases, has been tried recently. I in- 
spected closely a number of cankers both broad and deep that 
had been treated, and the growth of young and healthy bark 
over the wound was very apparent. It looks as if a remedy 
had indeed been found. A curious influence of canker, which 
may, of course, utterly destroy a bough, is that it frequently 
persuades a bough to fruit heavily. In my own orchard I had 
a Cox that one year fruited only on the cankered bough. 
This fact has led some growers to cut out the bark in the 
pattern of a canker wound, instead of ring-barking in the 
more normal way. Nevertheless, canker is one of the worst 
evils, especially to some of the best varieties ; and a sovereign 
cure would be of inestimable value to all fruit-growers. 

* * * *x 


Colour and Soil 

On the same farm a certain amount of transplanting was 
done for various reasons, and some of the results were striking. 
Cox’s were removed from a sloping orchard to lower ground, 
and flourished exceedingly. They not only grew at a great 
pace, but produced a much greener fruit. Conversely, some 
of the trees taken to the higher ground scarcely grew at all. 
The greenness of the fruit of the Cox’s is not, of course, a 
commercial asset, but greenness in a comparatively green- 
natured apple is a sign of health. A famous experiment in 
the Duke of Bedford’s orchards is recalled. The fruit of 
one tree under experiment varied with the nearness of the 
grass to its trunk. The nearer the grass, the redder the fruit. 
That was the rule, and the redness was a sign of lowered 
vitality, a hectic colour. The public, however, like their 
apples red, as they like their bread white and their cider quite 
clear, though both the whiteness and the clearness must 
involve a certain lack of flavour. What the public demands it 
must have, though those who supply the goods may know 
better. Cox’s apples are now on occasion artificially reddened, 
though the greener apple is often much the better both- in 
consistency and taste. 


Brave Birds 

How persistent are some nesting pairs, and how shy are 
others! The other day I found a blackbird’s nest that had 
been built on what had been the top rail of a fence, tilted to 
one side at a considerable angle. The bird went on sitting ; a 
little later the foundation slipped yet more, and the eggs nearly 
rolled out. I took up the nest and wedged it firmly in a thorn 
bush that had grown up around the fence, and the bird 
returned, and has now duly hatched out her brood. It is 
small, for only three eggs were laid. In another district a 
hedge-sparrow built in some piled hurdles which it was found 
necessary to move. The nest was carefully looked after and 
replaced in a hurdle or two at some yards’ distance ; and the 
bird continued to sit as if nothing had happened. Contrast 
this with the early desertion of some species. The wren was 
quoted the other day (on the B.B.C.) as a bird that deserts 


most easily. I have not found this to be so. 
* * * *x 


Nesting Box Competition 

On the subject of wrens, a strange tale is told me of the 
long duel between a pair of tits and wrens for the possession 
of a new nesting-box. The tits, especially the cock bird, had 
spent a number of weeks in smoothing the rather rough hole, 
and had not begun to build when the wrens appeared, and 
began at once to bring nesting material. This was removed 
many times (chiefly by the hen bird) before the wren finally 
gave up the competition. I have known tits to eject a 
foreigner’s egg from their selected nesting-box, but how the 
feat was accomplished it is difficult to conjecture. The ejected 
eggs lay unbroken on the soft ground beneath. It is claimed 
on behalf of that rare bird, the marsh warbler, that it is one of 
the few species that detects the cuckoo’s egg and throws it out. 


* ¥ * * 


Close Seasons 

More than one appeal has been made in this page for a 
closer close season for many birds. A beginning was registered 
recently by the passing of the Bill for the protection of geese 
and duck ; and the Home Secretary has raised hopes by pro- 
mising a more general review of the question. My view, for 
what it is worth, is that the First of September, historic though 
the date is, should give way to September 14th as the first 
day on which partridges may be shot, and that the date should 
be anticipated by a week or ten days at the other end. How 
very often the partridges pair in or about the last week of 
January. With regard to snipe and woodcock, there is nothing 
whatever in the nesting or pairing habits of these two species 
to justify the shooting of them in a spring month. Woodcock, 
though of course the majority are immigrants, show a tendency 
to nest in larger quantity and over wider areas in this country, 
and the more security they are given the better for all. This 
plea for the birds may be associated with a plea for the 
mammals. 

* * * x 
In the Garden 

In one cherry orchard (which has been in unusually full 
blossom this season) a great quantity of daffodils were planted 
about twenty years ago. The grass is rather rough, and it 
was foretold that a number of the bulbs would deteriorate and 
relapse. The opposite has happened. None, so far as is 
known, has relapsed to an original type, and almost all have 
multiplied. The spectacle still grows finer every year. At 
the same time, the classes of daffodil differ in response to such 
surroundings. Jonquils are very much the worst. Indeed, 
they are not worth planting in grass, at any rate in heavy soils. 
The old doubles are perhaps the best, partly because they are 
early, and anticipate by a larger interval the growing of the 
grass. The Leedsii type often do particularly well. One 
would expect the Pheasants’ Eyes, which come late and are 
not particularly lusty in the stalk to be bad subjects for 
naturalisation, but they often flourish. Among other bulbs the 
cottage tulip is a class that is returning to favour, and has 
been much improved. They were in flower this year as 
early as the wild or species tulips, which also begin to enjoy a 
new vogue, and deservedly. They have more character than 
the Darwins, except to specialists in the “ breaking ” habit. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
(To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Perhaps you will allow me, as a former member of the 
Diplomatic Service, to defend my late colleagues (who, as one 
of your correspondents says, cannot answer back) against some 
of the criticisms levelled at them in your issue of April 28th. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that there is a measure 
of justification for the censure contained in the article entitled 
“British Diplomats of Today.” The types encountered by its 
author at capitals A, B and C undoubtedly exist, even though 
the alleged behaviour of the Minister at E seems to me 
incredible. 

But it should also be said that these types are quite ex- 
ceptional, and that if it is possible to find them among the 
men of Ministerial seniority at the present time, this is chiefly 
owing, as The Times pointed out in a leading article on 
April 25th, to the fact that the Service is now feeling the 
strain of the War years. Men of the older vintage like the 
chiefs under whom I had the honour to serve abroad—Sir 
Esmé (now Lord) Howard, Sir Ronald Lindsay, Sir Percy 
Loraine—bear comparison with the diplomats of any nation 
and any age ; while the younger generation are, on the whole, 
as The Times suggested, better than ever. No one who knew 
them well could hesitate to affirm that the vast majority of 
British diplomats do, in the words of the author of your 
article, “look on their jobs as a kind of national service ” ; 
and it is a service less “ comfortable, agreeable and remunera- 
tive” than is popularly supposed. 

As for their ability to adjust themselves to the post-War 
world, I can only say that the generation of British diplomats 
which I know best, the men in their early forties, are as well 
adjusted to that world as any contemporary group of their 
fellow-countrymen, and far better than most. They are indeed 
unusually adept, for Englishmen, at making contact wherever 
they may be with those “who play an active part in the life 
of the community,” regardless of origins or antecedents. But 
it should be recollected that the quality of being sccially 
omnivorous, though a useful one, is rare among Englishmen of 
all classes and is less essential for a diplomat than any of 
the seven qualities enumerated by Mr. Harold Nicolson and 
mentioned in your article entitled “ Diplomatic Standards.” 

You want “the twenty or thirty foremost figures in 
diplomacy at a given moment to compare (favourably) in 
general quality with as many of the foremost figures in, say, 
law or medicine.” The trouble is that some of the particular 
qualities which bring men to the fore in law or medicine are 
definitely undesirable in a diplomat; while some of the 
qualities postulated by Mr. Nicolson as desirable in a diplomat 
are of little value in those professions. Personal pushfulness, 
for example, and readiness to go nap on one’s own opinions— 
one will not get far without them in the competitive conditions 
of legal or medical practice; but a diplomat who displays 
much of either will soon render himself intolerably obnoxious 
to his colleagues and to the Government which he serves. 
Conversely, Mr. Nicolson’s “ modesty and loyalty ” are hardly 
essential for the successful lawyer or doctor. 

It is not often enough remembered that a diplomat is a 
member of a Service in which colleagues must be able to rely 
absolutely upon each other’s discretion and mutual loyalty ; 
and in which every man is called upca sooner or later to 
sacrifice his personal convictions to his duty and to carry out 
instructions with which he does not agree. Men of extreme 
individuality, or in whom the creative urge is strong, will 
always find difficulty in attaining the self-abnegation that such 
a service requires. A wise chief once said to me: “I agree, 





personally, with what you are trying to get done; but you 
should bear in mind that while the civil servant has to supply 
many parts of the machine, notably the brake, he is not asked 
to furnish the motive power.” _ 

There is the rub. By all means esicourage earlier retirement 
for the less competent and promotion for the young ; by 
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all means appoint, occasionally and in the right place, peri- 
patetic or rhetorical Ambassadors who will do what you seem 
to expect of Lord Lothian (he will be very fortunate if his 
voice carries as much weight in the inner circles of American 
government as did those of his two immediate predecessors ; 
and his staff will be very unfortunate if he does not give dye 
attention to the “narrow Embassy routine” of diplomatic 
business proper); but do not expect from your professional 
diplomats qualities that are not usually compatible with the 
deeper requirements of their profession. What happens when 
they show, or are thought to show, any positive individual 
qualities in the eyes of the outer world is indicated by your 
Parliamentary correspondent’s comment on the return of Sir 
Nevile Henderson to Berlin: “He is generally held to be at 
least partly responsible for the disasters of the last twelve 
montis.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
MIcHAEI 
The Geographical Magazine, 40-42 William IV 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Huxtey, 


THE NEGEB AND THE JEWS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In his interesting letter on the Negeb Mr. George Eden 
Kirk writes : 

“One of the most unpleasing features of the recent colonisation 

of Palestine has been the indifference of official Zionism to the 
future of the small cultivators they have displaced.” 
Mr. Kirk does not offer the slightest evidence in support of 
this allegation. The question of the displacement of Arab 
cultivators in Palestine has been investigated by more than 
one official commission, with results showing that his criticism 
is quite untenable. Both the Shaw Commission and Sir John 
Hope Simpson made it clear that, whatever displacements have 
occurred, no blame is attached to the Jewish purchasers of the 
land. The Shaw Report, referring to the sales of land that 
took place between 1921 and 1929, stated (p. 162): “In some 
cases the Arabs who were dispossessed received cash com- 
pensation, and no criticism can be levied against the Jewish 
land companies in respect of these transactions.” Sir John 
Hope Simpson, referring to the Jewish purchasers in the Vale 
of Jezreel, where the bulk of the supposed displacements had 
taken place, wrote: 

“The Jewish authorities have nothing with which to reproach 
themselves in the matter of the Sursock lands. They paid high 
prices for the land, and in addition they paid to certain of the 
occupants of those lands a considerable amount of money which 
they were not legally bound to pay.” 

The Royal Commission have some very instructive pages on 
the matter, in the course of which they state: 

“We are also of opinion that up till now the Arab cultivator 

has benefited on the whole from the work of British administration 
and from the presence of Jews in the country. Wages have gone 
up ; the standard of living has improved.” 
By way of illustration, it may be mentioned that the Jewish 
company that has acquired 57,000 dunams in the Huleh 
Valley at a very considerable price has undertaken, in the 
interests of the local Arab fellaheen, to set aside 15,000 dunams 
for them gratuitously, and to have this land drained for them 
at its own expense. 

It should also be pointed out that“as a result of a very 
thorough official investigation, the Government ascertained 
that over a period of ten years only 664 Arab families had 
been displaced. The Government then provided a sum of 
£250,000 for the settlement of the displaced Arabs on fresh 
holdings, but according to the latest report only one-third of 
that amount was required for the resettlement of more than 
half the number, as the remainder had become absorbed again 
in agriculture, or found other employment, and declined the 
Government’s offer. 

As for Mr. Kirk’s suggestion that the Zionists should study 
the Negeb in greater detail, he may rest assured that they will 
be glad to co-operate in a thorough investigation of the terri- 
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tory. They naturally regard this as part and parcel of the 
mandated area in which they have the right to establish their 
National Home, and whatever colonisation they may eventu- 
ally undertake in it they will certainly observe the same 
procedure that they have hitherto followed in other parts of 
Palestine, and which has evoked friendly appreciation of all 
impartial inquirers. In any case, they can be relied upon to 
see to it that the position of the present Arab cultivators of the 
district will be better than it is now.—Yours faithfully, 


Childs Hill, N.W.2 IsRAEL COHEN. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 

Siz,—In his interesting article on “Land for the Jews,” 
Professor G. R. Driver observes that “the offer of the Negeb 
to the Jews would be welcomed by very many of them as 
the best possible settlement of the Jewish question in the 
present circumstances.” From some personal knowledge of 
this district of Palestine I cannot help but feel that Professor 
Driver, with no doubt the besi of intentions, to some extent 
exaggerates what is otherwise substantially accurate when he 
suggests the Negeb as a solution “in present circumstances,” 
and in this criticism I have the support of many representa- 
tive Jews with whom I have discussed the matter. 

In the first place, even if the Government were in favour of 
a mass settlement of Jews in the Negeb, it would take a 
very considerable time before the requisite investigations were 
carried out, and the necessary preparations were completed. 
A yast sum would have to be raised for this purpose, which 
would also take time. Even in the best of circumstances it 
is, I suggest, quite out of the question that the Negeb could be 
made available for the absorption of Jewish refugees until at 
least after some years of preparation and organisation. Whilst, 
therefore, I consider that the Negeb does offer great future 
possibilities for settlement, Professor Driver’s proposal falls 
somewhat short of a solution for the urgent problem of the 
Jewish victims of persecution. 

Incidentally, it should, however, be remembered that the 
Negeb is part of the mandated territory of Palestine, and that 
the Jews, therefore, have every right to settle there without 
any special offer or invitation on the part of the Government. 

It is, I think, a mistake to suppose that the Jews would 
welcome a hypothetical settlement in the Negeb at some future 
date as a compensation for the suggested cessation of immigra- 
tion into Palestine, which in my judgement would constitute 
a great injustice to them in view of the promises made to 
them, 

I cannot see that the Jews cou'd reasonably be expected to 
agree either to the stopping of immigration into Palestine, or 
to its regulation on any other grounds but those of the 
economic absorptive capacity of the country. 

I believe that the possibilities of a settlement of Jews in the 
Negeb at some future date would be of great advantage both 
to the development of that district, as well as to the Jews, 
but I venture to suggest that it could not be welcomed by 
then as a substitute for Palestine generally, great as its 
advantage would be as a supplement to the territory upon 
which they have hitherto been allowed to settle—Yours 
faithfully, W. F. STRICKLAND. 


House of Commons. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—While it is probably true, as the writer of “A Specta- 
tor’s Notebook” says, that Field-Marshal Goering did not 
know in advance of the planned occupation of Czecho- 
Slovakia, my own experiences in Prague convinced me that 
the British Government was informed a good deal more than 
twenty-four hours ahead. 

First of all, may I mention that I sent to the Daily Herald, 
at about 2 a.m. on Monday, March 13th, a message, which 
appeared in the last edition, stating that official quarters in 
Prague believed that at the very least German troops were 
preparing to March through Brno, and thus cut off Bohemia 
and Moravia from Slovakia. The source from which I 
obtained this information suggested. that even more drastic 
action was impending. But rather than run the risk of 
spreading a scare-story which might have turned out to be 


untrue, I sent a cautiously worded message. 
days before the occupation. 


This was two 


I subsequently discovered that official quarters in Prague 


—in particular the always excellently informed Czech General 
Staff—knew of the impending 
before it happened. There is no 
sources of information accessible to a newspaper correspon- 
dent were not also available to the British Government. In 


week 
that 


occupation about a 
reason to suppose 


fact, I have 2very reason to believe that the Foreign Office 
knew also about a week beforehand of the German plans. 
It is possible that the information then received was dis- 
regarded. It is arguable, too, that in any case nothing could 
have been done to stop the Germans, but ignorance cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse.—I am, yours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 


lately Daily Herald Correspondent in Prague. 


{To the Editor 
Sir,—I venture to question whether the seizure of Czecho- 
Slovakia was as unpremeditated as suggested in “A Specta- 
tor’s Notebook.” Father Reichenberger, the leader of the 
Sudeten Christian Democrats, addressing a meeting of the 
People and Freedom Group on March 14th, informed us that 
for some time past the greeting exchanged between Germans 
in Prague was: “Heil Hitler for March 16th!” We have 
also had a first-hand account, from a British visitor to one 
of the garrison towns of Eastern Germany, of how in the 
middle of the night of March 12th he was surprised to see the 
troops filing out of their barracks and setting off on the road 
towards the Czech frontier, moving with a silence in com- 
plete contrast to the usual assertiveness of a German army 
on the march, and which suggested special precautions, in- 
cluding the issue of silent-soled boots, to ensure secrecy for 
some forthcoming operation 


»f THe SPECTATOR] 


B. Barctay CarRTER. 


35 Campden Street, W.8 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
SirR,—Lord Tavistock’s indictment of British policy towards 
Germany is both unreasonable and unjust. 

We have tried to disarm and we are the only nation who 
did try. We disarmed until our Fleet, to use a German 
phrase, was “a collection of old barges,” until our Air Force 
was a mockery, and until our Army was insufficient to quell a 
minor revolt in Palestine without calling upon reserves. Mere 
comparisons of expenditure before and after 1914 are highly 
misleading for several reasons, one of the most obvious of 
which is that money now buys not much more than half the 
services and material it «did before 1914. 

We have tried appeasement until our friends were in despair 
and our—‘ not friends,” shall we say?—were convinced we 
were a degenerate breed. When the Prime Minister returned 
from Munich he brought an agreement which was, no doubt, 
the best he cou!d get, but which was one almost universally 
recognised as unfair and unjust to Czecho-Slovakia. But even 
that agreement was carried out unfairly and unjustly by 
Germany and is now repudiated. Mr. Chamberlain wisely 
resolved not again to go to the conference table armed with a 
muzzle-loader while the other party flaunted a tommy-gun! 

The comparison between the Abyssinian aggression and our 
action in restoring order in Palestine is most surprising. Italy 
callously broke three treaties when she invaded Ethiopia and, 
in addition, ignored the Geneva Gas Protocol of 1925. 
Palestine was given to us as a trust in the form of a mandate 
to be administered in the interests of the people, both Arabs 
and Jews, and one of our duties was to see the peace was kept 
and to suppress disorder. Moreover, we have offered a most 
generous settlement, fair to both parties. We broke no treaty 
and committed no aggression. 

Lord Tavistock’s jibe at President Roosevelt’s timely and 
disinterested intervention is most ungenerous. Possibly it 
would have been more “tactful” to allow a dangerous situa- 
tion to drift; or to have been less forthright, but in dealing 
with dictators who flaunt the niceties of diptomacy, plain words 
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constitute the only language of which they have a dictionary. 

Surely, too, the President’s heroic efforts to ameliorate the lot 

of the under-dog in his great country deserve a better reward 

than a sneer.—I am, Sir, yours truly, E. W. ApaAMs. 
Worthing, Sussex. 


THE PRIVILEGES OF IMMIGRANTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I write on the day conscription has been introduced in 
England to challenge your advocacy of most liberal, if not 
unquestioning admission of immigrants to England. 

In my opinion, if you will allow me to express it, you have 
gone much too far in this advocacy. I have exceptionally 
great personal knowledge and experience of the type of 
immigrant that is now coming to England by every boat, 
aeroplane and train from the mainland capitals, and I will 
say that a very large proportion of them, in my view, are 
no gain to this country. : 

But put that on one side. Since you consistently advocate— 
in my view, mistakenly—that they should be so freely given 
the rights, privileges and protection of asylum and citizenship 
here, you should now also advocate that they share the duties 
of asylum and citizenship. 

On this particular day I think many people in this country 
must share my feelings, which are compounded of reviving 
hope that Britain may yet save herself and deep depression 
at the thought that, after twenty years, and through a policy 
of dotardy and ostrichism, a new British generation may be 
on the verge of sacrifice. 

At this moment, and on this day, it is intolerable to think 
that the scores of thousands of people who have been given 
shelter in these islands will be exempt from conscription. 
That means that they would become a privileged class, that 
they would be able to profit by the abnormal opportunities 
to gain and prosper which the home front offers in the 
absence of the young manhood of this country, that the return- 
ing survivors would find these people of alien blood 
entrenched in wealth and position. 

Intolerable is a pallid and insufficient word. These people 
should bear the full brunt of conscription with their hosts— 
and of conscription for front-line, or at least rough service, 
not in such funk-hole and rabbit-warren occupations as 
hospital doctors in John o’Groats, A.R.P. advisers in Cardiff, 
orderly room clerks in Birmingham, and the like. 

That is the least we should demand of them, if the last 
state of England, after the new war that one yet hopes to 
avoid, is to be worse than its present state-—Yours faithfully, 

DouGLas REED. 

c/o Fonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


GERMANY AND THE FOURTEEN POINTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The article on “Germany and the Fourteen Points ” 
interests me, since I have just spent some days of research 
on the same point. There is one sentence in the article with 
which I venture to disagree. It is on V, “‘A free, open- 
minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all Colonial 
claims,’ taking full account of the interest of the popula- 
tion concerned. The claims were those of the Allies ; Presi- 
dent Wilson took it for granted (as he stated in December, 
1918, and January, 1919) that Germany’s colonies should not 
be returned to her.” 

Now the first record of such an interpretation was on De- 
cember 1oth, 1918, Mr. David Hunter Miller (“The Draft- 
ing of the Covenant”) only says “this was Wilson’s view at 
least as early as December roth.” But it is clear that the 
President’s private view has no relevance; what matters is 
not what he meant, but what he said and wrote in the 
speeches and letters between February 8th, 1918, and 
November 5th, 1918, which were accepted by the Germans 
and the Allies as the bases of the Peace Treaties. 

There is absolutely no hint. in any of these that the 
Cotonial “claims ” were limited to those of the Allies; and 
abundant evidence to the contrary. The following points 
are relevant: 

(1) The Fourteen Points. “Free, open-minded and abso- 
lutely impartial” are not words which promise or imply. ad- 


a 





justments merely between Allies, between .whom, by defi. 
tion (in war time) justice is a thing of course. 

(ii) The “ Four Principles ” acceptance of “no annexatj 
no contributions, no punitive damages ” of February ryth Was 
only modified later in respect of “ contributions,” and specifi. 
cally so modified. The forfeiture of the colonies cannot be read 
into the 2nd Principle, “that peoples and’ provinces are not 
to be bartered about from sovereignty to sovereignty.” 

(iii) The “Five Particulars,’ in saying “The impartial 
justice meted out must involve no discrimination between 
those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom we qp 
not wish to be just,” certainly meant the Central Powers by 
the last phrase. ; 

(iv) When the Germans, i: their protest against the treaty 
terms of May 29th, 1919, appealed to the Fourteen Poin 
against Article 119, the Allies did not attempt to answer 
them. The Clémenceau Letter of June 16th accuses Ge. 
many of being unfit to govern subject peoples ; it makes no 
appeal to “free and impartial adjustment.” 

It would have been impossible for the Germans to have 
read the unconditional loss of their colonies into the pre- 
Armistice conditions. 

I write as one who has always opposed the returm ¢ 
colonies to Germany, especially since 1933, on grounds of 
native welfare and development. These grounds seem to me 
to be paramount ; after all, the colonies matter far more to 
tneir own peoples than to any European Power. The flagrant 
violation of the Fourteen Points, and of Mr. Lloyd George’ 
War Aims of February, 1918, was the denial of self-determina- 
tion to these races. (Whether they were able to exercise jt 
prudently is another matter.) But personal opinions cannot 
be allowed to invalidate historic evidence ; veracité oblige— 
Yours faithfully, FREDA WHITE. 

14 Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 6. 


(Mr. Wilson Harris writes: This question, particularly in 
view of a sentence in Herr Hitler’s speech of last Friday, calls 
for more space than I can give here. But very briefly: 

(1) If there ‘s ambiguity about one of the Points, I cannot 
at all agree that its author’s own indication of what he meant 
by it “has no re‘evance.” The only indications I have been 
able to find of President Wilson’s view are those quoted by 
Miss White, that Germany must certainly not keep her 
colonies. 

(2) When the: Points were formulated, the German colonies 
were all (except for a fragment of East Africa) in the hands 
of different Allied countries. A reasonable interpretation of the 
Point is that there should be no automatic retention by each 
captor of what he held. 

(3) Neither the “ Four Principles” or the “ Five Particu- 
lars” bear on the question, for it is abundantly clear that their 
author regarded the mandate system as something quite 
different from ennexation. 

(4) The Germans were not under much illusion in the 
matter. On September 29th, 1918, Hindenburg insisted that 
peace negotiations must be opened immediately, owing to the 
military situation. The Chancellor, Prince Max, warned him 
on October 3rd—when the Fourteen Points had been before 
the world for nine months—that such a step “may lead to 
the loss of German colonies.” 

(5) When the Germans at Versailles appealed to the Four- 
teen Points on the colonial question, the Allies did (pace Miss 
White) directly answers them, not in the covering letter which 
she quotes, but in the much more detailed formal reply of the 
same date. 

The Fifth Point is admittedly vague. There may be evi- 
dence that has escaped me bearing on its interpretation, and 
I am quite prepared to be convinced. But the evidence Miss 
White adduces does not convince me at all.] 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—I was not thinking specifically of the former German 
colonies when I suggested that Germany was indignant “at 
the virtual domination by two or three Great Powers of the 
richest territories and markets of the globe.” The question 
goes much deeper. Great Britain, France, the United States 
and Russia (the foreign policy of which is roughly similar) 
control virtually all cotton, wool, manganese, tin, nickel, gold 
and jute, seven and a half times more coal than Germany 
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and Italy, six and a-half times more wheat, six and a- half 
tumes more zinc, eight--and a half times more iron, 


six times more copper and very high proportions . of . 


the world’s rubber and oil, neither of which are possessed 
by Germany and. Italy. Potash appears to -be the one 
natural resource where Germany beats the above combination. 
These figures are very rough approximations from memory, 
put they err on the right side for the purposes of the argument. 

It is perfectly true that most of these raw materials are at 
Germany’s disposal in principle, but I submit that there is a 
yast difference between possessing political, economic and 
qutural control of the territories in which they are to be found, 
a control moreover exercised to a large extent internationally 
through the money markets of London and New York, and 
being allowed to buy what one may require at a price con- 
trolled by others. Nor do I suggest that it is possible to make 
a mathematically fair proportion between population, territory 
and natural resources. My only contention was that the 
present division aroused moral indignation in Germany, and 
] suggested that an inquiry into the matter in the light of the 
welfare and happiness of the ordinary man of every nation 
could fruitfully be initiated by our side if peace based upon 
justice were our only aim—as it should be for real Christians. 

The question of pacifism raised by Mr. Northcott is so 
comp!ex that I cannot venture into it in this correspondence. 
All I can say is that I personally cannot see how I can morally 
evade the duty of resisting with the powers which God gave 
me, physical as well as intellectual and moral, an attempt to 
impose sheer injustice by force. In regard to the example 
taken from Spain, it seems to me that non-resistance in 1936 
would have ensured the triumph of the Republic and not of 
Franco. From my point of view, this would not have been 
better than the present restoration of Christianity to Spain.— 
Yours faithfully, MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 

The New Catholic Herald, 

67 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


A TAX ON BEER 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$iR,—The writer of “ Budget and Crisis ” (April 28th) is to be 
congratulated: on a well-reasoned exposition of the present 
fiscal position. It is with diffidence, therefore, that } attempt 
an answer to his question, “ Why is there no increase in the 
Beer Tax? ” Broadly, such answer is that any additional tax 
would mean a reduced revenue return. During 1938 there 
was a decrease in beer consumption and profits, and this 
decrease, as far as consumption was concerned, was accentu- 
ated in the first three months of 1939. In consequence, esti- 
mated revenue from this source was £1,400,000 below the 
anticipated total. In view of these figures, and faced with 
the fact that our present sober habits preclude any great in- 
crease in consumption, it is not surprising that the Chancellor 
decided to look elsewhere for the wherewithal to balance his 
Budget. The wholesale decrease in consumption consequent 
on the Septzmber, 1931, increase in the Beer Tax has not yet 
been forgotten in Treasury circles. It was fiscal wisdom, and 
not generosity, that prompted Mr. Chamberlain to restore 
the status quo in 1933. Again, any increase in the retail 
price of beer, with its resultant considerable decrease in con- 
sumption, would certainly lead to 2 corresponding increase in 
the drinking of cheap, but highly alcoholised, wines. This 
would be deplorable, not only financially—such wines are 
low-taxed—but on account of the danger to our present 
standard of sobriety. To sum up, then, there is no increase 
in the Beer Tax because it would be unwise, unpopular and, 
finally, would defeat its own object—that of obtaining in- 
creased revenue.—Yours faithfully, W. H. STAFFORD. 


MR CHAMBERLAIN’S. LEADERSHIP 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SiR,—Your - correspondent’ wha finds - fault with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s leading has an extraordinary notion of what 
constitutes criticism. 

An author recently complained that when he published a 
book of short stories certain critics at once said he would 
have done better to write a full-dress novel; when he gave 
them this he was told he would have excelled in the short 
story. 





Similarly your correspondent . catalogues: the Prime 


-Minister’s acts only to blame him for not -doing something 


different, preferably the opposite. When Mr. Chamberlain 
goes to Chequers he ought to. have stayed in London; if he 
flies to Munich he should have remained at home, or at least 
not have travelled by air; if he snatches a brief holiday in 
Scotland he will catch more than fish through deserting his 
duties in Downing Street ; should he ever happen to think 
of the right thing, he chooses the wrong time for action. 

But to the jaundiced eye everything looks yellow. 

J. B. Jones. 
18 St. Margaret’s Road, Swindon. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH AND 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 
[To the Editor af THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—At this moment when our minds are filled with the 
question of national defence, it is interesting, and in an odd 
way inspiring, to turn to how our ancestors, with altogether 
more exiguous means, faced the dangers they had to deal with 
in their time. And among these none is more inspiriting 
than the way in which our forefathers of the Elizabethan Age 
met the emergency of the war with Spain. 

That story is not the subject of this letter, but something 
much more limited, merely one little fragment of all the 
ezitation of that time: a letter written by Sir Walter Ralegh, in 
the course of his duty as Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall, and 
in charge of the defence of the West. We have to remember that 
in those days it was the west country which was in the front 
line of our defences in the naval war with Spain, and upon 
which, it was to be feared, attack would fall. 

The letter is, so far as I am aware, unpublished ; it does not 
appear in Edwards’ Life and Letters, though it should appear 
in the new edition of Ralegh’s letters, which is, I gather, being 
prepared. It is not an important letter, in the sense that 
it offers us anything new about its author; it is rather an 
official letter, though as such it reveals something of the 
routine of defence and national service in those days, the 
precautions taken, the encouragement given by the Govern- 
ment to voluntary effort. It is, moreover, a personal letter 
from Ralegh to a west countryman whom he well knew, John 
Rashleigh of Fowey. 

It was written in April, 1597, while Ralegh was busily 
engaged in the preparations for his luckless Islands voyage 
of that year along with Essex. Ever since the failure of the 
Invincible Armada in 1588 the Spaniards had planned to send 
another. In 1596, stung by the humiliation of the English 
capture of Cadiz, Philip had gathered and dispatched a large 
fleet to. the Channel ; but it was blown back by the storms of 
that autumn. The ships remained, however, waiting 
in Spanish harbours for a better opportunity next year. One 
may read something of the anxious expectation, the agitation 
of that time in the West Country, in the State Papers. All 
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ships coming into West Country ports from the coast of Spain 
were examined; the mariners reported huge, impossible con- 
centrations, the captains, more circumspect, were more critical 
and reliable. There was much doubt as to what course the 
Spaniards intended. Actually, the Adelantado of Castile had 
his instructions to seize Falmouth and march on Plymouth; 
and that summer, while Essex and Ralegh were wasting time 
fruitlessly in the Azores, the new Armada came within thirty 
leagues of Scilly before it was blown back again by storms. 
Truly the winds have been a great ally of this country in its 
sea-history. 

But the Government that spring were fortunately taking no 
chances. They set in motion the mechanism worked out in 
the years before and after ’88: the musters of all able men 
between the ages of 16 and 60, the watch upon the coasts, the 
beacons, the trenches at likely landing-places; the new forts 
at Plymouth and Scilly were completed and manned. These 
were the circumstances in which the letter was written. Here 
it is: 

“To my lovinge frinde John Rashleigh of the towne of 
Foye esquyer. Whereas you have at your owne greate charge 
made a place of defence in your house at Foye and furnished 
the same both with ordinaunce and munytion for the better 
repulsinge of the enemye upon anie attempte by them to be 
made by sea againste the said towne which place hath beene 
seene and very well allowed of by my deputie leivetenaunts I 
have therefore thought it requisite for her Mats service to re- 
quire you that you contynewe your care therein and not to 
suffer the same to be Impayred or disfurnished and for the 
better effecting thereof I doe herebye assigne and authoryse 
you your servants and famylies togither with such Twelve of 
your tenantes dwellinge in the s' Towne or nere aboutes as 
your selfe shall make choyvse of to be alwaies attendante to 
the s? place of defence. And for that intente I hereby do 
discharge you and them from all watchinge wardinge 
trayninge musteringe and other marsiall services whatsoever. 
And that it shall be lawfull for you to furnishe arm viewe and 
trayne the persons above sayde at all tymes and to imploy 
them in this service from tyme to tyme as occasion shall be 
offered and as to your discretion shall seeme convenient. In 
which doinge this my writing shalbe your sufficient warrant. 

W. RALEGH. 

Yeoven under my hande and seale the xiiiith of April, 1597. 


It appears that Rashleigh had constructed that defence, a 
battery, in 1588, and had been given similar permission to 
muster his men then. In that year, too, when the Armada was 
in the Channel, he had sailed his bark the ‘ Francis of Fowey,’ 
with her complement of 60 men and a pinnace, up to Plymouth 
to serve under the great captain, Sir Francis, and fight the 
Spaniards. Rashleigh himself seems to have been a’ kindly 
man, well-spoken of; he was the second generation of a 
Devon family that settled in Fowey, and made their money 
there as merchants. Something of their old house remains, 
the gabled ‘Ship Inn’ that backs on to the limes of the 
churchyard. His father lies in state upon his fine Elizabethan 
tomb in the church, in long black gown, with his ruff and 

. beard, book in hand. His mother lies under a pretty little 
brass beneath the pulpit. His own virtues are described on 
the tablet upon the wall,above, in that adorable musty church 
with all its memories of Treffrys and Rashleighs, of the wars 
against France and Spain, of all the generations of seamen that 
have crowded its aisles through the ages, its high clerestory 
reminiscent of the foreign parts to which that harbour-mouth 
opens across the seas.—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. Rowse. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 


THE BERLINGSKE TIDENDE 
[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 

Sir,—On the occasion of an article in your paper dated 
April 7th, 1939, by Monica Redlich, we beg to inform you 
that it must be due to a misunderstanding when it is said 
in this article that the Berlingske Tidende keeps her circula- 
tion dark. On the contrary, Berlingske Tidende was the first 
paper of all Danish newspapers and weeklies which asked for 
a public control of her circulation, thus creating the idea 
“net circulation” for Denmark. 

In September, 1926, Berlingske Tidende asked the greatest 
and most well-known Danish revising firm, “ Revisions—og 
Forvaltnings-Instituttet,” from January Ist, 1927, systematic- 


—__ 





ally to control the registers for the circulation, and to make 
regular bulletins concerning the net circulation of the 
Berlingske Tidende different editions. 

On September 25th, 1927, the Berlingske Tidende was the 
first Danish newspaper which inserted an advertisement oye 
one page, stating a net circulation for the first six months 
of the year 1927. The next paper which began to use the ne 
circulation was Hjemmet, stating an analysis of the circulation 
in the summer, 1930. 

According to Dansk Reklame for November, 1930, the three 
great papers Berlingske Tidende, Politiken and Hjemmet in 
August 1930, asked the Dansk Reklameforening to start the 
control of the circulations in practice, which was made on 
November Ist, 1930. 

According to the truth it has to be mentioned that Dansk 
Reklameforening (which was founded by the administrator of 
the Berlingske Tidende) since its beginning in the year 1924 
has been working at creating a Danish control of the circuls. 
tion, but no doubt it was the application of the three papers 
which started the control in practice.—Yours faithfully, 

C. Cur. BEKKEVOLD, 

“ Berlingske Tidende,” Pilestrede 34 Kobenhavn, K. 


FOR STUDENTS OF DUNBAR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Rowse mentions the description in The Great 
Chronicle of London of the dinner at which Dunbar’s “ Lon. 
don, thou art the flower of cities all” was recited by “a 
Scottish priest” to the Lord Mayor and a distinguished com. 
pany. I have little doubt that the priest was Dunbar himself. 
But I write for the purpose of communicating a hint to the 
students of that poet. When the manuscript of The Great 
Chronicle was in the possession of the late Mr. Dring, of 
Quaritch’s, he was good enough to copy the “London” for 
me from its pages, and I found the text to be the most 
satisfactory I had seen, disposing of more than one difficulty 
presented by other versions.—Yours, &c., 
Howarp A. Gray. 


ARE STATISTICIANS LIARS ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Miss Margaret Knight supplies in Mr. R. M. Moore’s 
table of comparative death-rate of 13 age-groups a striking 
illustration of the “ causal-relation-the-wrong-way-round type 
of fallacy,” provided by figures. The table, whatever it is 
intended to prove, is valueless unless supported by data as 
to environmental situation, habits of life, anthropological 
characteristics, &c., &c., of each of the 628,000 individuals 
concerned, and no such data is available. 

The Medical Research Council report that to reach scientific 
conclusions with reference to the relationship between the con- 
sumption of alcohol and longevity it would require a number 
of men and women of like ages, similar ancestry, occupations 
and civil conditions, and that no such experiment had _ been 
carried out. They add that “ The statistical evidence at present 
available does not suggest that a strictly moderate use of alcohol 
unfavourably affects the mortality rate of the users.” 

Bristol. W. H. Worsnop. 


CLOTHING FOR CZECH REFUGEES 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Hundreds of men, women and children, refugees from 
Czecho-Slovakia, are arriving in this country destitute and 
with nothing but the clothes in which they stand. May I 
appeal to your readers to help to economise the funds of the 
British Committee for Refugees from Czecho-Slovakia by send- 
ing in garments (in a good state of repair) of any description 
or footwear which they may be able to spare? The Com- 
mittee is in particular need of men’s clothing, suits, socks, 
underwear and boots and shoes. 

Garments and footwear suitable for both cold and warm 
countries to which these refugees will be emigrating are also 
urgently needed. 

All articles should be sent, marked “ For Czech Refugees,” 
to 130 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2.—Yours faith- 
fully, GEORGE CROSFIELD, Hon. Treasurer, 

British Committee for Refugees from Czecho-Slovakia. 

§ Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE BATTLE FOR BIRTH-CONTROL 


By MARY AGNES. HAMILTON 


Here is a book that describes one of the great crusades of 

our time, and a crusade that, though still far from completely 

won, has yet been lifted over the darkest quagmires of ignor- 
ance, superstition and prejudice, thanks in the main to the 
fiery courage and unconquerable persistence of its writer. 

If the crusade is even more absorbing than the personality 

of the crusader, that is as Margaret Sanger would wish it to be. 

Unlike her father, of whom she draws a marvellous portrait, in 

the course of which he says he was “long on conversation, but 

short on work,” she has held unflinching to her task, and 
given everything to it. Ungracious, perhaps, at times to feel 
that she must have been difficult to work with; the heroic 
have these awkward edges. She is angry because Heywood 

Broun, a gallant ally in the later stages, told her once that 
she had no humour—and, in the effort to prove her case, 
proves his; humour is perhaps a dubious aid to the fanatic, 
and it is the fanatic who gets things done. 

Certainly the thing she has got done is one of the greater 
acts of liberation. The other night I found a friend reviewing 
rather sadly her subscription list, in the light of the Budget 
and the crisis. Every society to which she gives is worthy in 
the highest degree, and none but is in grave needs of funds. 
She, however, had decided that she must cut all of them out 
in order that she might continue to give, so long as she could 
afford to give anything, to the promotion of clinics for birth- 
control, since that, she said, was the most fundamental work 
ofany. We argued for a bit ; but in the end we agreed. There 
is no freedom for women—or for men—unless they can make 
their own decisions about a function so vital and in effect 
so far-reaching as that of giving life. Involved, here, is the 
entire issue of human choice and human control over en- 
vironmental and other circumstance; the entire issue, indeed, 
of civilisation. For what is civilisation but the process 
and progressive control by the mind of man over his 
“natural” conditions. It is “natural” to be brutal, egoistic, 
prolific. To attempt to glorify “nature,” here, lands one in 
sheer fatuity—or worse. It is “natural” to incur disease, to 
have decaying teeth, to lose sight with advancing years, as 
it is to breed as do the animals. Mrs. Sanger found that 
persons who were horrified by the very name of birth-control 
had their horror punctured by a mild reminder that they 
wore glasses. Accepting human interposition in the “ natural ” 
process here, how could they logically say that it was wrong 
to use it whea it was a question of bearing children for whose 
gestation a woman’s health, and for whose upbringing her in- 
come, were totally insufficient? Unless a woman might 
choose, in respect to so profoundly significant a function, 
whether and under what conditions, it should take place, was 
not her freedom and her equality with man a mockery? Was 
not her highest happiness likely to be destroyed and distorted 
to its opposite? 

This women may now say, without being accused of 
blasphemy or heartlessness. Gradually and slowly, the know- 
ledge once confined to the well-to-do is being extended to 
those who need it far more; and an immense cleansing of 
minds has accompanied this change in outlook, incomplete 
as it still is. But when Margaret Sanger started her work it 
was not possible in America or in England: although in 
France, characteristically, birth-control, though never men- 
tioned, was practised universally. In America the taboo was 
even stricter and more absolute than with us; we had had 
Annie Besant and Charles Bralaugh and their successors ; they 
waited for Margaret Sanger. 

The constitution of most States in the Union, including 


An Autobiography. (Gollancz. 16s.) 





Margaret Sanger : 


New York, treated the very mention of contraception blankly 
as an offence against morals. Vice and virtue, for the citizens 
of the States, were, to all intents and purposes, determined 
and governed by the moral notions of one remarkable indi- 
vidual. Anthony Comstock was head of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

“By the so-called Comstock Law of 1873, which had been 

adroitly pushed through a busy Congress on the eve of adjourn- 
ment, the Post Office had been given authority to decide what 
might be called lewd, lascivious, indecent or obscene, and this 
extraordinary man had been granted the extraordinary power, alone 
of all the citizens of the United States, to open any letter or 
package, or pamphlet, or book, passing through the mails, and if 
he wished, to lay his complaint before the Post Office. So powerful 
has his society become, that anything to which he objected in its 
name was almost automatically barred ; he had turned out to be 
sole censor for forty million people.” 
Margaret Higgins, child of a large—too large—family, was 
somewhat sketchily trained as a nurse; as a nurse she was 
asked by a patient—“ Miss Higgins—what should I do not 
to have another baby right away?” She could not answer ; 
the doctor snorted, and replied, “ She ought to be ashamed 
of herself to talk to a young girl about things like that! ” 
Marrying a young architect, Bill Sanger, she had three 
children ; in New York she joined the Socialist Party and, out 
of her nursing experiences, wrote a series of articles called 
“What Every Girl Should Know” for its paper The Call. 
The articles were suppressed by Anthony Comstock. Return- 
ing to district nursing, to eke out the family income, she was 
appalled by what she found in the tenement slums. 

“Pregnancy was a chronic condition among women of this class. 
Suggestions as to what to do for a girl who was ‘in trouble,’ or a 
married woman who had been ‘ caught,’ passed from mouth to 
mouth—turpentine, herb teas, steaming, rolling downstairs, insert- 
ing slippery elm, knitting needles, shoe hooks. When they had 
word of a new remedy, they hurried to the drug store, and if 
the clerk were inclined to be friendly, he might say: ‘Oh that 
won’t help you, but here’s something that may.’ The younger 
druggists usually refused to give advice, because if it were known, 
they would come under the law; midwives were even more 


fearful. The doomed women implored me to reveal the ‘secret’ 
rich people had, offering to pay me extra to tell them. Many 
really believed I was holding back information for money. They 


asked everybody and tried everything, but nothing did them any 
good. On Saturday night I have seen groups of from fifty to a 
hundred with their shawls over their heads waiting outside the 
office of a five dollar abortionist.” 

The thing became a nightmare. For her, that nightmare 
culminated in the case of Mrs. Sachs. Wife of a young, decent 
truck driver, she had had three children, and the greatest 
difficulty in giving them enough to eat. Mrs. Sanger found 
her unconscious from a self-induced abortion. Mrs. Sachs 
begged her help ; she was in terror of “the next.” Unable 
to do so, since at this stage she had no knowledge, she 
stayed away, dreading to hear any news of Mrs. Sachs. When 
she was again summoned, the young woman was dying, from 
the same cause as before. 

Dedicated, now, to her crusade, armed with a pity which 
knew no fear, she started a paper of her own, The Woman 
Rebel. This brought the redoubtable Comstock down upon 
her. Since her fight, if it was to be effective, must be fortified 
with knowledge, she escaped from America and came to 
Europe, then at war, in search of reliable facts and methods. 
In Holland she at last found a country where medical co- 
operation in organised birth-control had at once raised the 
birth rate and reduced infantile mortality to the lowest in the 
world. Clinics, recognised by the State, enabled women in 
all classes to space the birth of their children in relation to 
their own health and the economic circumstances of the 
homes. Armed, now, with her facts, she came back to 
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America in 1916. After a speaking tour over the continent— 
adventurous, even hazardous at times, but on the whole 
triumphant—she boldly opened a clinic in Brownsville, one 
of the poorest sections of New York. Very soon it was 
raided; she was arrested; her sister, who had helped her, 
went on hunger strike and nearly died ; her own long trial, 
described with great vividness, ended in her refusal to under- 
take in future to obey the law. Her counsel wanted her to 
accept an undertaking which would have caused the Court to 
let her off; she refused, absolutely ; and was committed to 
prison for thirty days. When she came out she at once re- 
sumed her propaganda work. Now opinion, moved by her 
courage, her persistence, and the human justice of her case, 
was beginning to stir at last. In 1925, after extended travels, 
she opened another clinic in New York. It was again raided, 
but this time she had behind her members of the social Four 
Hundred and of the medical profession. The latter fact was 
determinant ; the case against her was this time dismissed. 
Long and tedious struggles for the amendment of the law 
followed in Washington; at last, in 1936, the Courts ruled that 
a doctor might give, use and post contraceptive information for 
the “ general well-being ” of his patients. This was victory. 

It was a victory for faith and work. Margaret Sanger, 
physically small and frail, inherited a tuberculous tendency ; 
by her own account, she is shy to a degree that makes public 
speech a form of torture. Strength came to her from a 
passion of pity and a passion of truth, against which neither 
force nor ignorance nor prejudice could prevail. It is an 
exhilarating experience, in these dark days, to watch, through 
pages often diffuse but never dull, the steady travel of this 
unquenchable spark. 


*“ THEIR’S NOT TO REASON 
By C. E. Vulliamy. 15S.) 


Tue history of the Crime.su War is a useful cautionary tale 
for statesmen and peoples. It was the product of blunder- 
ing diplomacy; it was encouraged at the start by much 
deluded popular clamour, as in England, where the annihi- 
lation of the Turkish fleet at Sinope roused a storm of moral 
indignation as a massacre ; its course was marked by far more 
than normal incompetence in all departments ; and its results 
were a fitting end to a tale of futility. It was sufficiently 
rnodern to be “covered” by the Press and recorded by 
photography, as illustrations in this book testify, but it was 
also the last European war of an earlier military age than ours 
before the scientific planning of the Prussian General Staff 
made the older leadership a museum piece. 

From a wealth of authorities Mr. Vulliamy has constructed 
a striking picture of the War itself and adorned it with a 
lively manner, though he pours irony too persistently from 
Olympian heights and his adjectives are occasionally too self- 
conscious in their aptness. The descriptions of the Battle of 
Inkerman and the final assault on Sebastopol are admirably 
done. His account of the Royal exchange of visits between 
England and France, to which he devotes two chapters, is 
entertaining, but the political background described earlier is 
less well chosen and less sound in its judgements. 

More relevant than accounts of Napoleon’s coup d’état or 
the Great Exhibition would have been some explanation of 
the policies of the Powers which led to the War. Russian policy 
was merely the accentuation of the diplomatic pressure she 
had long exerted on Turkey, and which had been diverted by 
British diplomacy in 1841. Napoleon, for reasons of prestige, 
was reviving a French Near Eastern policy which had recurred 
since the eighteenth century and had also been baulked in 1841, 
while the British preoccupation with Turkish integrity had 
developed rapidly with the growing appreciation of the worth 
of our Indian dominions. Mr. Vulliamy might have dealt with 
the question of how far our Russophobia was rational, how 
vital were our interests in Turkey, and how urgent was the 
Russian menace. Although it is true that Nicholas I sug- 
*gested partition, there is no convincing evidence that he 
meant to take his share alone, and Mr. Vulliamy mentions his 
restraint in the diplomatic moves before the War. Our 


WHY ” 


Crimea. (Jonathan Cape. 


exaggerated sensibility may make at least more intelligible 
the reactions of certain States today. 

As it is, the impression given is that the War was engi- 
neered largely by Napoleon III, assisted by Great Britain to 
a great extent 


for the sake of a French alliance, whose 








importance is greatly exaggerated, and by a vaguely sinister 
attitude on the part of Russia. In truth, the War was the 
result of drifting, and the failure of the Powers to define thei 
aims. Napoleon was inexperienced and clumsy ; the British 
Government was divided ; the Russian Government was con. 
vinced that we would not act, and the spark was Provided 
by the increased obstinacy of the Turkish Government whic 
was equally convinced that we would act. , 

Mr. Vulliamy’s portrait sketch of Napoleon is too cop. 
sistently villainous ; he was rather a man betrayed into the 
insincerities of inconsistency by his belief in the reality of 
the myth of the Liberal Empire. The suggestion that Queen 
Victoria. developed a romantic friendship for the Emperor 
is unconvincing ; as Mr. Vulliamy points out, she was in the 
habit of interpreting herself in excitable terms. Palmerston 
figures oddly as a “benevolent Radical,” and the criticism of 
Russell, and later Raglan, tends towards persecution. 

Mr. Vulliamy brings out dramatically the stupidity ang 
ignorance of the commanders from Raglan and St. Arnaud 
down to the regimental officers (with a few exceptions like 
Pennefather), the absence of plans and an Intelligence Service 
the failure to co-ordinate the two armies and the administrative 
chaos all the way from London to the quay of Balaclava, 
Fortunately, with the exception of Todleben, the Russian com- 
manders were also inept. After an aimless landing in Bulgaria, 
the armies were moved to the Crimea almost as an after. 
thought. After the Battle of the Alma Sebastopol would 
almost certainly have fallen to immediate attack, but the French 
refused, and Todleben had time to organise an active defensive, 
From that time the allied commanders seesawed between an 
excess of caution and an ill-considered impulse to attack, and, 
unfortunately, their moods never synchronised. Mr. Vulliamy 
perhaps underestimates the difficulties that faced the Allies in 
the later stages. 

The book makes clear not only the nature of the sufferings 
to which the British Army was condemned by this inaction 
before the winter came, but the deep-seated causes of them, 
The vivid picture makes all the more remarkable the physical 
and moral courage of Florence Nightingale. The health of the 
Army was already undermined by heavy drinking, and the 
climate of the Crimea cannot be held responsible, as it is 
relatively mild—indeed, a health resort. The callous neglect 
shown by those in charge of supply, administration and health 
was simply part of the general refusal to accept responsibility 
for the sufferings of inferiors which had characterised the 
England of the Industrial Revolution, and which had survived 
longest in the Army with other relics like Purchase from the 
age of Waterloo. It is shown by contrast that the French were 
more adaptable and better organised, and so had better health; 
as a result the main burden of the War during the next year 
fell on their shoulders. Even when improvements had been 
made, the subordinate British share in the final result, the 
capture of the Redan, was entrusted to raw recruits. This 
costly failure, coming at the end of such a tale of incompetence 
in contrast to the French success at the Malakov, led conti- 
nental opinion to underestimate British military worth till 
1914, and emboldened Bismarck to disregard Palmerston’s bluff 
in 1864. 

The Peace Congress and its consequences are dealt with 
only in an epilogue ; the main concrete provisions, the settle- 
ment of the Straits question and the neutralisation of the 
Black Sea, which had lurked all the time behind talk of the 
Holy Places and Turkish integrity, were demolished by Russia 
in fifteen years. The Congress is just as important because it 
led incidentally to the creation of Rumania and marked a stage 
in the incubation of an Italian State. 

The Crimean War was only an episode in a long, unfinished 
process in the Near East which was continued by diplomacy 
between the Great Powers for the next fifty years. But after 
it, new factors appeared. The neutrality of Austria during 
the war, once the close friend of Russia, led on to the align- 
ment of the two in hostile camps, and once Bismarck’s restrain- 
ing hand was removed, the German Drang nach Osten, with 
its intimate alliance between economic penetration and military 
strength, added to Austrian fear of disintegration, quickened 
the pace to the outbreak of a wider war. Mr. Vulliamy’s book 
gives a lively impression of that particular military episode 
which was creditable, as he says, only to a Russian engineer 
and an English nurse—and, one may fairly add in the circum- 
stances, to the common soldier. H. R. CoLMan. 
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DOCTORS IN 
SHIRT-SLEEVES 


Edited, with an introduction by 


Sir Henry Bashford, M.D. 


For the last two years the Lancet has opened its 
columns to personal reminiscences and reflections 
by doctors who have temporarily cast aside their 
professional coats, and appeared, as it were, in 
shirt-sleeves. This is a selection of those articles 


of most interest to the general public. 10s. 6d. net. 
PATTERNS OF 
SURVIVAL 

John H. Bradley. 

Like Dr. Bradley's popular “Parade of the 
Living,” this book aims at presenting the problems 


of mankind from the standpoint of evolution. 
Fascinating analogies are drawn from the natural 











world to illustrate man’s attitude to sex, family 
and social questions, his place in nature, and 
his unique potentialities for directing his own 


evolutica. 7s. 6d. net. 


( Does Britannia ? 


Coming mid-May is a book which answers the 
most urgent question of the day, ‘‘ Does Britannia 
still rule the waves?” It is called UNEASY 
OCEANS, and the author is Lt.-Commander 
KENNETH EDWARDS, R.N., Sunday Times 
Naval Correspondent and author of ‘ Grey Dip- 
lomatists,”’ etc. 


PRIMITIVE POLYNESIAN 


ECONOMY 


Raymond Firth, Ph.D. 


Author of “ Art and Life in New Guinea,” etc. 


One of the first serious attempts to apply the 
concepts of modern economic theory to the insti- 
tutions of a primitive community studied by 
anthropological field methods. The author dis- 
covers how far economic categories such as labour, 
capital, value, etc., can be applied to such primi- 
tive conditions, shows the effect of the absence of 
an exact exchange medium, and provides much 
quantitative data about property, food resources, 
etc. Hlustrat 15s. 


WORLD FINANCE 1938-9 


Paul Einzig. 


? 
éa. net. 


Author of ‘“ World Finance 1937-8,” 


etc. 


A survey of the year's finance in which, as in his 
previous volumes, Dr. Einzig lays stress on the 
interaction of political and financial events. 

iZs. 6d. net. 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
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British Shipping 


By R. H. THORNTON 


26 photographs. 75. 6d. net 


A history of shipping since the coming of steam, and 
a picture of a great industry in terms of men and jobs. 
This is a book for every type of reader; it has the 
clarity and fascination of a good documentary film. 
The author has been connected with British shipping 
since the war; he writes of general policy or of details 
with insight and freshness. 
This is the second volume in the English Institutions Series. 


Netherlands India 


By Jj. S. FURNIVALL 
6 maps. 


255. net 


With an Introduction by 
JONKHEER MR A. C. DE GRAEFF 


The economic and social development of Netherlands 

India, especially in its character as a Plural Society 

(where distinct social orders live separately, side by 

side) is studied here in historical perspective both for 

its intrinsic interest and as an example in comparative 
political science. 


A Poor Player 
By HAROLD CHILD 


Who ran away from lawyers’ offices in 1894 under 

the impression that he was born for the stage, but 

found out his mistake in the course of two years’ 

experiences, which, now told for the first time, 

prove to be an intimate pleasant record of the 

theatrical events and gossip of that incredible period 
known as the nineties. 


3 illustrations. 35. Od. net 


The Poet’s Defence 


By J. BRONOWSKI 


vce 6d. net 


As a tonic to current criticism (and to serve contem- 
porary poetry) Dr Bronowski returns to the poets 
themselves, to find out what they believed to be the 
essence and function of poetry. His approach is 
original, his method is logical, and he leads his 
reader step by step to some controv ersial conclusions. 
One long chapter is devoted to an analysis of the 
works of W. B. Yeats. 
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LITTLE WOMEN RE-VISITED 


Louisa May Alcott. By Katharine Anthony. (The Cresset Press. 
12s. 6d, 

THE name of Louisa May Alcott is for me one of those names 
which operate as symbols, and flood whole tracts of almost 
buried and forgotten, yet still fertile, territory with power 
and light. Though familiar in youth with practically all of 
her works, I had never read anything about her life: to read 
about it now is comparable to reading the biography of a 
close parent or nurse: someone in whose character and influ- 
ence one’s early emotional life was saturated, yet whom one 
had never considered as a separate individual. Often such 
histories, even if uneventful, result in a kind of shock, a 
second cutting of the cord. But whether or no the explana- 
tion lies in the way Miss Anthony has presented her sub- 
ject, the curious fact remains that all is as much as before: 
Louisa May Alcott is still, though significant, a little 
amorphous; though familiar, shadowy; and I recognise her 
as a portion of my family inheritance. She is duty, and 
creative ambition, and the higher education of women, and 
women’s independence; she is the democratic instinct and the 
Puritan conscience. Above all, she is the enormous emotional 
strength and complexity of the family unit—a_fenced-off, 
violent world. These things lay round me in my infancy. 
The photographs of Louisa and her relations look out with 
faces I know: with high impressive brows, long, prominent, 
determined jaws, lively, direct eyes from our New England 
family album. 

Actually her life was interesting, though not dramatic. Her 
father was a distinguished educational reformer and the 
friend of distinguished men. She adored her family and had 
no close friends outside them. She nursed for a short time 
during the Civil War, and travelled twice in Europe. She 
came by her name and fortune after years of poverty and 
struggle. She was what is known as a born spinster, lost her 
heart once to a man many years her junior, shrank from, yet 
enjoyed publicity, was an abolitionist and a staunch supporter 
of women’s suffrage. The sense of duty ruled her life and all 
her actions. She spent her last years in growing melancholia, 
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retirement and ill-health, and died in her fifties. In many 
ways, then, she embodied the spirit of an expanding age. He 
voice was one of its typical important voices. 

Miss Anthony has done her work with agreeable sim 
and straightforwardness. Her book is painstaking in the best 
sense. She successfully builds up the historical and socig] 
background of her subject, and Louisa is revealed to us With 
sympathy and detachment. The portrait somehow lacks Vivid. 
ness, but it is affectionate and informative. There are, how- 
ever, occasional clumsinesses and confusions, such as the 
following: “As everyone has his own particular type of in. 
sanity, provided he ever goes insane, Louisa had hers. While 
she was never in any danger of actually going insane , , . 
she approximated her type more neariy than the average 
healthy person.” This seems to me a roundabout way of 
arriving at what was doubtless the truth: that Louisa was 
perfectly sane and exceptionally neurotic. 

Again, of Louisa and Ladislas Wisniewski (the original 
Laurie) she says: “The lovers’ relation between them was 
real while it lasted”; and thus forcibly implies the exact 
opposite of what she means. Also I have caught her out in 
one surprising blunder. It is not Miss Alcott but Miss 
Anthony who suffers from the lapse about Meg Brooke's 
second daughter. Baby Josy is clearly referred to as cooing 
upstairs during her father’s harrowing and prolonged funeral 
in Little Men. It is therefore perfectly correct for her to 
reappear in fo’s Boys. 

What are the reasons for a popularity so colossal and so 
prolonged as L. M. Alcott’s? The fact that she spoke for her 
age does not in itself account for it. One reason lies in her 
supreme talent for telling a story. Her instinct for the essen- 
tials of illusion and excitement never fails her, even in her 
poorest works; always the narrative moves forward with 
irresistible ease and breadth. Without the intellectual and 
emotional depth of George Eliot or Mrs. Gaskell, she had 
their kind of goodness and humanity. As for the mysterious 
ability to make characters live, she possessed it in the same 
intense degree as Dickens. (Which of them, by the way, wrote 
this: “Once I went to heaven, and found it a twilight place, 
with people darting through the air in a queer way—all very 
busy, and dismal and ordinary ”’?) 

It is about twenty years since I last read Little Women, but 
at one time it was a religious custom with me, and came round 
at least twice a year over a prolonged period of years. I take 
a copy from the bookshelf of my children (where it is some- 
what suppressed behind stacks of comics, and less finger- 
marked than Doctor Dolittle, Biggles, the works of Arthur 
Ransome, E. Nesbit, Beatrix Potter), and start to turn the 
pages. “ Christmas won’t be Christmas without any presents,” 
grumbled Fo, lying on the rug. Immediately, as I read these 
first words, a strong, churning sensation occurs. The intense 
process of my identification with the March girls begins to be 
recreated for me. With mingled pleasure, astonishment and 
melancholy, I recall my existence as a Trinity: Jo—Beth—me. 
Dark, bony, overgrown, with large hands and feet, incapable 
of personal neatness, in romantic yet comradely relation to 
Laurie, determined to be a great writer, I am Jo. Seated 
quietly at my little piano, nursing sick babies, caressed by 
bearded father-figures of alarming power, age, wrath and 
benevolence, a ray of sunshine soon to fade away, I am Beth. 
I overcome all their temptations and rest morally on the 
laurels of all four of them. 

No doubt the overdoses of piety are not for modem 
stomachs ; the cheery homilies oppress ; the sweetness and 
lovingkindness turn sickly; but essentially it all works still, 
and there isn’t a creak in the machinery. It is amusing, 
attractive, delightful, the vitality is absolutely genuine. Their 
faces and what they said and the dresses they wore are still as 
real as one’s own. When Meg goes to a smart house-party, 
when the English boy cheats at croquet, when Amy falls 
through the ice, when Jo cuts off her hair, when Beth gets 
through the crisis of her illness—still the extraordinary effect 
of intimacy and drama is effortlessly achieved. Still she 
attacks the emotions at their centre and (just) does not hit 
below the belt. 

If it is true, as I read recently in a distinguished weekly, 
that “nothing dates like the heart,” then Louisa May Alcott 
would be stone dead. But surely in the last analysis the exact 
opposite is true; and Little Women is a proof of it. 
ROSAMOND LEHMANN. 
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——NEW BOOKS=—= 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
LOUIS XVI 


py Saul K. Padover. 3ased almost entirely upon first-hand 
study of the sources in French, British and Austrian archives, 
Revolution and on the character of Louis XVI and many of 
those whose lives touched his. The many illustrations drawn 
from contemporary sources add greatly to the interest and 


attraction of the book, 15/- 


TEXTBOOK OF PALEOBOTANY 


py William C. Darrah, A study of extinct plants with a selected 
gries of illustrations, original photographs and drawings, show- 
ing the principal fossil forms and methods used in 
paleobotanical technique. 25/- 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE 


by William Milligan Sloane. A compact library edition of | 


this great «lassie issued at a price within the reach of every 
student, historian and general reader. 
Two volumes. Illustrated. 30/- 


STEAM CONQUERS THE 
ATLANTIC 


By David B. Tyler. The stirring history of the first sixty years | 


of steam navigation on the Atlantic, from the first voyage of 


Mr, Padover’s brilliant book sheds new light on the French | 


the pioneer paddle-wheeler ‘‘ Savannah ’’ in 1819, Also tells | 
of the inventors and engineers who designed the ships and of | 


famous financiers and shipbuilders. Illustrated. 21/- 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


3y Winifred Ward. Supplies the fundamental information 
needed by everyone concerned with dramatic producing for 
children in schools, camps, clubs, playgrounds and other recrea- 


tional centres. Illustrated. 12/6 | 


GOOD FOOD AND HOW TO 
COOK IT 


By Phyllis Krafit Newill. ‘‘ This is a perfect gift for a bride— 
or for yourself. Tt contains over a thousand tested recipes, each 
clearly set out to show the successive steps and the ingredients 
ata glanee, and with cross references to recipes for the sauces 
and other dishes which would be served with it.’?’—Lady. 

lilustrated. Waterproof cloth. 10/6 


FREMONT 


3y Allan Nevins. A distinguished biography of this amazing 
man, gathering within its pages all the magnificent aceomplish- 
ments and the characteristic vigour of the man who above all 
others opened up the Great West to prairie schooners and 
permanent settlement. Ilustrated. 21/= 


I MARRIED A VAGABOND 


By Rachel Latta Franck. A human document of extraordinary 
interest. Evident on every page is Mrs, Franck’s enthusiasm, 
for she has thoroughly enjoved roaming with her husband and 
making a home for the family in all parts of the world. 


Illustrated. 10/6 


I TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


By Rollo Walter Brown. A fascinating story of the United 


States, its people, villages, industries and = social life. The | 


author, a novelist and biographer, has travelled practically the 
whole of the United States, having lectured in’ almost every 
State and in both small towns and large cities. 


filustrated. 12/6 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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LIFE OF 
LORD REDESDALE 


Eveline Mitford 
Edited by F. J. Weaver, F.R.Hist.S. 


Miss Mitford here puts on record the 
career of the man who was one of the 
outstanding personalities of Irish affairs 
during his Lord Chancellorship from 
1802 to 1806. Much interesting light is 
thrown on contemporary Irish life and 
politics. With portraits. 15/- net 


THE GOLDEN 
MIDDLE AGE 


Roger Lloyd 
Canon of Winchester 
A study of social life in twelfth 
century Europe 


«An attractive book .. . he has a talent 
for synthesis and a workmanlike style.”’ 
Times Lit. Supp. ‘10.6 net 


THIS ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


Sir E. Denison Ross 


« An entertaining anthology of the stock 
phrases, stock quotations and stock 
allusions that form a considerable part 
of the ordinary Englishman’s speech.” 
News Chronicle. 
“Comes as a boon and a blessing to 
men.’’—Sunday Times. 7/6 net 


BODY AND 
SPIRIT 


Essays on Sexuality by various authors 


It is valuable as a summary of the main 
modern theories about sex considered in 
the light of the age-long wisdom of 
Christian Morality. 7 6 net 
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GERMANY’S COLONIAL CLAIMS 


Judgment on German Africa. By G. L. Steer. 


Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


THE nearer problems of Europe have pushed Germany’s 
claim for colonies to the background, but they have an 
awkward way of popping up in temporary lulls in the Euro- 
pean storm. Mr. Steer likens these claims to the German 
aeroplanes “ which hover over our imagination,” and his book 
is an answer to those who fondly imagine that the mandated 
territories could be safely used to buy off the aerial menace. 
His analysis of the strategic consequences of a re-establishment 
of Germany as an African Power forms not the least valuable 
part of a clever and important study of past and present con- 
ditions in South-West Africa, the Cameroons and Tanganyika 
Territory. 

Mr. Steer’s book has another purpose. It is a powerful plea 
for an extension of the mandatory system to the whole of 
Colonial Africa, as a practical alternative to the international 
control advocated by idealists, and to the present policy of 
exclusive possession by individual Powers. Mandates do not 
imply a system of government, but an agreement to govern 
within certain social and economic bounds. In the case of 
the African mandates, this agreement involves equal rights 
for all members of the League of Nations, and, above all, a 
guarantee for the social and political development of the 
African people. Mr. Steer rightly judges that the chief value 
of this system lies in the publicity to which the Permanent 
Mandates Commission subjects the Mandatory Governments. 
His plan would presume the conversion or destruction of the 
Totalitarian Powers if the uncertainties as to the future which 
at present react against the economic development of the ex- 
German colonies are to be removed. 

Mr. Steer’s lively and detailed account of native administra- 
tion in South-West Africa will give a pleasant shock to British 
critics of the Union’s dealings with her native people. The 
South Africans found the South-West native tribes broken 
and scattered by a brutal conqueror; they have gathered them 
together, replaced them on their tribal lands, and are 








CASSELL’S 


LIVING 
THOUGHTS 


LIBRARY 


A DIGEST OF THE WORLD'S 
PHILOSOPHIES 


Cassell announce publication of an entirels 
new and important series. The aim has been 
to condense into a handy volume the essence 
of the work of each of the world’s great 
philosophers—a digest made by an intellect 
great enough to expound afresh the implica- 
tions of philosophy. Each volume, edited by 
the great living writers of our age 
contains, in addition, his 7,000 word essay 
outlining the general idea of the philosopher's 
thought. 


FIRST FOUR TITLES NOW ON SALE 


MONTAIGNE introduced “by ANDRE Give 
TOLSTOI introduced by Steran Zweic 
DARWIN introduced by Juttan Hvxtey 
SCHOPENHAUER by THowas Mann 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 26 net each. 
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patiently rebuilding their tribal life. Mr. Steer sees in this 
good work the salutary influence of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, but he admits that much is due to the kindness 
and good sense of the South African administrators them. 
selves. 

In his chapter on the Cameroons, Mr. Steer draws an inter. 
esting comparison between the British and French Admini- 
strations. It is typical of the British that they allowed Ger 
mans to repurchase their plantations—of the French that they 
foresaw political complications, and prevented German te. 
settlement. He points out that the British concentrate largely 
on improving African life through a reconstruction of indige. 
nous institutions, while the French aim at transforming it by 
a wide extension of the social services, by building roads ang 
by planned economic development. Contrasting the French 
Cameroons with the neighbouring territory of French Equa. 
torial Africa, Mr. Steer sees the wholesome influence of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. His conclusion may be 
true in some respects, but the Cameroons—a comparatively 
small and rich country with fourteen inhabitants to the 
square mile—can with difficulty be compared to French 
Equatorial Africa, with three persons to the square mile 
and over twenty times larger. From the Cameroons 
Mr. Steer takes us to Tanganyika, where Britain js 
carrying out her most important experiment in native adminis- 
tration. She has, it may be said, put the whole of the native 
people in a class-room and is teaching them to govern them- 
selves and to run their own social services. 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Steer reminds us, Germany is not 
inactive in Africa. Her colonists are re-established in the 
British Cameroons, in Tanganyika, and in South-West Africa, 
and a large proportion of the trade of these territories is in her 
hands. This German population is enrolled in Nazi organisa- 
tions affiliated to those of the mother country. South-West 
Africa provides a peculiarly fertile field for Nazi activity, 
Here the German population is small enough for complete 
subordination to party agents and large enough to embarrass 
an indulgent Mandatory Government—there are European 
racial prejudices which can be stirred up and ignorant natives 
who can be intimidated, and Mr. Steer produces evidence 
that Consular representatives, as well as party officials, direct 
these unfriendly activities. He points to a conclusion that 
the stage is set for an African “crisis” on the now familiar 
Eastern European model. 

The claim for colonies may be in the European background, 
but seen from Africa, as Mr. Steer has seen it, it is of 
immediate and vital interest. Mr. Steer’s book is a serious 
contribution to the study of what may well be a crucial 


problem of Imperial affairs. J. Be 
A FINE ANTHOLOGY 
Selected Writings of Thomas de Quincey. By Philip Van 


Doren Stern. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuts large and well-selected anthology has come (none too 
early) to supply a felt need. Uniform with a series that has 
become justly famous, it provides 1,166 pages within a port- 
able volume which contains nearly everything that the general 
reader of De Quincey will care to have. The selection includes 
the best part of the Autobiographic Sketches, the whole of the 
Confessions (including the later additions), the Literar 
Reminiscences of Coleridge, the Wordsworths, Southey, 
Hannah More and Lamb, the English Mail Coach, and the 
essays on Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts, the 
Knocking on the Gate in Macbeth, the famous distinction 
between the literature of knowledge and that of power (from 
the essay on Pope), and the fantasias on foan of Arc and the 
Revolt of the Tartars. I have no fault to find with this list, 
which certainly gives us the cream of De Quincey’s work; 
my only regret is that the volume could not have been ex- 
panded a little further, to include The Last Days of Kent, 
that amusing reminiscence, The Female Infidel, and the admir- 
able essay on Conversation. Apart from this, my only 
complaint is that Mr. Stern should have seen fit to publish 
the revised version of the Confessions, rather than the original 
one. It is true, as he urges, that the 1856 edition contains 4 
certain amount of new and interesting matter; but the 
quantity of this is not great, the digressions are constant and 
maddening, and the uniguely poignant effect of the first, and 
far more compressed version, is to a large extent impaired by 


(Nonesuch Press. 
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J. MIDDLETON 
MURRY 


Democracy cannot exist without Christianity. Apostate democracy 


js the clue to the condition of Europe today. The creation of 
the leadership that democracy needs can come only from an edu- 
cation based upon the Christian faith 


THE PRICE OF LEADERSHIP 


5s. net. 


LESLIE WEATH ERHEAD 


heap editi ] 12th 
“ There hardly an aspect of pain or suffering with which he 
joes not deal, and he approaches every a spect of it with a fres} 
ness and vigour which make excellent read ling 
Aberdeen Press & Journal, 


WHY DO MEN SUFFER ? 


2s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATION FOR 
CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


With a Foreword by 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
7s. 6d. net. 


Authors 4. S. Nash, Otto Piper, C. H. Dedd, Alan Richardson, 
G. L. Russell, Grace Calver, Philip Metman, A. G. Ikin, B. A. 
Wortley, Fritz Borinsky, Ethel M. Nash, T. W. Pym, D. R. Mace, 
lerhert Gray, E. F. Griffith, F. A. Cockin. 


This symposium by a group of experts in theology, sociology, 
medicine, psychology and law is intended primarily for the use 
of clergy, ministers, doctors, and any others who have the 
responsibility of advising men and women as to the conduct of 
married life 

The book covers a wide range and treats its difficult problems 
witl 


fullness and frankness. 





S.C.M. PRESS 











Vatican Plots and Intrigues 


in Every Country 


The Papacy 
in Politics Today 
By JOSEPH McCABE 


Joseph McCabe's revealing study of Vatican 
intrigues throughout the world. New light 
on ‘the hidden hand” in current problems. 


Contents 
Why Spaniards Hate the Church—The Vatican and 
the Spanish Rebellion—The Principles of Roman 
Law and Policy—The Pope and the Italian Fascists 
—Collapse of the Church in Germany—The Tragedy 
of Austria—Intrigue in France—Piety and Poverty 
in Poland—The Vatican and Japan—The Truth 
about Mexico—Papal Policy in Other Lands—False 
Front in the United States—How English Catholics 


are Duped. 
Is. net 
of all Booksellers, or by post Is. 2d. from 


Watts & Co.. Johnson's Court, Fleet St.. E.C.4 





\ 


A very cheerful traveller. \ 


South American 
Exeursion 


By ERNEST YOUNG, famous lecturer and edu- 
cationist, who visited eight of the ten republics and 
gives a first-rate account of Latin America— 
beautifully illustrated by 48 photogravures and 
20 maps. 18/- net. 
“He is always urbane. collected. a shrewd and 
delightful companion. His book will have henour 


on my shelves.°-—Jtruan Dvueum in the Observer. 


Buried Empires 


The Earliest Civilizations of the Near East. By 
PATRICK CARLETON. The story, as execava- 
tions reveal it, of the Empires of Sumeria and 
Babylonia from 3000 to 700 B.C. Non-technieal, 
well written, and illustrated with 12 plates. 10 6 net. 


ee ae 
= a “ 
Physician’s Fare 
Short Stories by Dr. C. G. LEAROYD. Mainly 
with a medical background, these stories are -trong 
meat some of them, and macabre: but their mix- 
ture of the dramatic and the authentic is not 


easily forgotten. o 1/6 net. 


Descriptive leaflets available 
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Rabbi 1. E eee, sang aes Ph.D. D.Litt. 2s. 6d. net. ff 
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dilution. I cannot help feeling that a good opportunity has 
here been missed of reviving the better, arid now almost un- 
obtainable, edition of 1822. 

Considerations of space must needs have resulted in the 
exclusion of all De Quincey’s work in fiction; yet I cannot 
agree with Mr. Stern that the latter is entirely worthless. 
Klosterheim would, one supposes, appeal only to specialists in 
the genre ; but short pieces like Mr. Schnackenberger and the 
King of Hayti have an original, almost surréaliste, charm, and 
the Spanish Military Nun contains some magnificent descrip- 
tive passages. On the other hand, one must applaud the 
editor’s decision to excise those pure digressions which held 
up the interest and spoil the continuity of almost everything 
De Quincey wrote. Divagation—due, one suspects, to the 
opium habit—was this writer’s besetting sin, and nothing is 
lost by the omission of passages which have only too often but 
the slenderest of connexions with the matter in hand. 

Mr. Stern’s introduction is judicious, succinct, and omits 
nothing essential. He gives the accepted version of the 
Wordsworth-De Quincey embroglio, which has never seemed 
to me quite fair to the former, since it ignores Wordsworth’s 
probable feeling that one drug-addict in the family was enough 
and that De Quincey might easily prove as great a nuisance 
as Coleridge had been. Again, it seems—especially today—an 
exaggeration to describe the times in which De Quincey lived 
as “an age of violence and terror” and to make this responsible 
for his predilection for “horrid” subjects. De Quincey, as 
Mr. Stern himself admits, was peculiarly unaffected by events 
outside England ; the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars were to him mere spectacles, more or less repellent. 
The horrors which he described so memorably were singularly 
his own—the concomitants of a sick body, and a consequently 
ill-balanced, though amazingly capacious, brain. His drama 
was personal to himself, and his connexion with the nineteenth 
century of the most capricious and oblique order. 

One hopes that this selection will make new friends for a 
great and neglected writer. Certainly no one could suffer less 
from being anthologised. There is nowadays 2: tendency 
(encouraged by Mr. Somerset Maugham) to represent 
De Quincey as largely responsible for the decay of English 
prose, and to contrast the ornate elaboration of his style with 
the sinewy clarity of Hazlitt’s. This attitude seems to me 
without justification, and precious withal. It takes all sorts to 
make a world, and there is plenty of room in this one for two 
kinds of prose. Nor will the criticism withstand a thorough 
reading of De Quincey himself. On page 1125 of the present 
volume you will find the following sentence: 

“There is my Lord of Winchester, the princely cardinal, 
that died and made no sign.” 
I submit that only a master of elaborate prose—1i.e., of long 
sentences—could have achieved the poetic compression of that 
short one. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


SOLDIER BORN 


Life of an Irish Soldier. Reminiscences of General Sir Alexander 

Godley, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. (Murray. 12s. 6d.) 
In his Preface Lord Baden-Powell tells us that in this book 
Sir Alexander Godley has, without intention, developed two 
themes from inside personal experience. First, that a young 
man by keenness in work and play, though handicapped by 
lack of means, can in the end rise to great things. And, again, 
that the author covers the most momentous period of transi- 
tion in the history of the British Army. As to lack of means, 
Sir Alexander’s father was Colonel of the 56th Regiment, but 
his widow was left poor. Yet she contrived to bring up her 
son so that, dying at 92, she had seen the splendid success of 
his military career. And as to transition, it was the great 
change from the rather amateurish and easy-going habits of 
earlier officers to the hard work and high responsibility of a 
stern profession. 

Irish on his father’s side and English on his mother’s, Godley 
grew up to become the very ideal of a modern British officer. 
To myself, he has always seemed so from the time when first 
I saw his tall figure in command of the New Zealanders at 
Anzac up to a parade of the British Army on the open square 
in front of Cologne Cathedral at the end of the last Great War. 
Even after the Armistice he held many difficult and vital 
positions on the Rhine, at Gibraltar, in Australia, and in 
command of the Southern district at Aldershot and Salisbury. 
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Fifty-two years he served in the Army, and if the Present 
crisis comes to the worst, it is quite possible that his Services 
will be called for again. His book of reminiscences shows him 
as the type of the Happy Warrior, and, without any Personal 
discontent, the record may well fill anyone with envy, Qne_ 
can hardly imagine a harder and more desirable career from 
boyhood up to the limit of military age. 

His two most “ dramatic” periods, no doubt, were Mafeking 
and Anzac, but he was almost continually engaged upon some 
high and responsible duty in various parts of the Empire and 
foreign countries. He must have served as subordinate or 
superior officer with every kind of officer and man, and yet, 
though I have studied several volumes of Memoirs and Auto. 
biographies, I have not met one so devoid of malice or even 
of depreciation. As other men are possessed by the Devil, 
Godley seems to have been possessed by a spirit of good. 
temper and right judgement. Nearly all our generals in the 
Boer War and the Great War have been abused or disparaged 
by jeaiousy, contempt, or military disagreement ; but let me 
take a few instances of what Sir Alexander says about some 
of them: Wolseley, he says, was “ probably the greatest soldier 
of our times;” of B.P., “his courage was unbounded, his 
versatility extraordinary, and his sympathy with all the sections 
of the community most marked: of his energy and ubiquity 
I have already made mention” ; of Sir John French, “he was 
always most helpful and full of ideas about the training” (of 
the mounted infantry, which were afterwards broken up by 
Haig); of Generals Sir Archibald Murray and Sir William 
Robertson, “to them I owe a deep debt of gratitude for the 
unfailing help and kindness which were always at my dis- 
posal” ; of Lord Haldane (so shamefully hounded from his 
high office) he writes, “he was the best War Minister that 
this country has had since Cardwell”; of Sir Ian Hamilton, 
“we parted from him with great regret” (on his recall from 
the Dardanelles): “denied reinforcements and officers for 
whom he asked, the victim of the shilly-shallying policy of the 
Government as regards the prosecution of the campaign, he 
had the worst of luck, and we felt deep sympathy for him”; 
finally, of Haig, whom it is now the fashion to belittle, he 
writes : 

“In common with practically all the Army, I had the greatest 
regard and admiration for him, and am confident that he was the 
right man in the right place. His single-mindedness and stead- 
fastness of purpose were invaluable to the Allied cause. Stout- 
hearted and farseeing, his eyes were ever fixed on the ultimate 
goal, and it is now no longer a secret that the plans which led 
the Allied Armies to victory in 1918 were actually his.” 

It is a pleasure to me also to read his high praise of my 
friends Aubrey Herbert and Colonel Malone, whom I knew 
so well on the Peninsula, till Malone was killed during the 
great attack of August 8th while marking out a little trench 
just below the summit of Chunuk Bair. (It was he who 
instructed us all that “the whole art of war lies in the exercise 
of the domestic virtues.” And Anatole France said the same.) 

But characteristically, and aptly for our present situation, 
General Godley concludes his book with the words: 

“TI finished my military career with the most unbounded admira- 
tion for the British soldier, and most emphatically for the citizen 
soldier who served only for the duration of the Great War.” 

Yet there are people who today make light of the Territorials 
and all others who are “not forced like slaves.” 

HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


A FRENCH FAMILY 


The Thibaults. By Roger Martin du Gard. Translated by Stuan 
Gilbert. (The Bodley Head. 15s.) 
M. MartTIN pu Garp’s famous novel, which has been awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, will win many new admirers 
in this excellent translation. The Thibaults tells the story of 4 
prosperous middle-class French family in the years before 
the War. Oscar Thibault, the father, is a devout Catholic, 
rich, philanthropic, bigoted, hypocritical, and therefore re- 
spected by society ; his sombre self-satisfaction is only broken 
by the sufferings of sickness and death, brilliantly described in 
the last part of the novel. His two sons, Antoine and 
Jaques, are each in their way intelligent enough to be repelled 
by their father, but neither can wholly escape the influence of 
his vigorous and imposing personality. The permanence of 
paternal and hereditary authority is excellently described. 
Antoine, the elder son, becomes a successful and ambitious 
doctor ; obsessed by his work, he has his eyes opened to 
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wider possibilitics of experience by his, affair with the 
nomadic, generous and perverse Rachel, who finally abandons 
him. The physical intensity of his passion is completely 
conveyed ; yet in this, as in other episodes, it is the subjective 
aspect of love and passion which is emphasised in a way 
that reminds one of English rather than French fiction. The 
second son, Jacques, enjoys all the experiences of a youth 
destined for a literary career; hatred of his father, rebellion 
against the family, moodiness, failure to understand or satisfy 
his own desires and ambitions. Perhaps the best parts of the 
novel are the first two, of which Jacques is the hero. In the 
first he runs away from home to: Marseilles with a school 
friend ; the second describes the truly horrible condition of 
spiritual apathy to which he is reduced after being sent to his 
father’s reformatory {or juvenile delinquents. His friendship 
with a Protestant family, the de Fontanins, allows M. du Gard 
to analyse and contrast the two antagonistic religious influences 
in French society; Protestantism has very much the better 
of the contrast. 

The six parts into which the novel is divided each con- 
centrates on one single episode; and though the novel is 
impressive by its solidity and intelligence, some readers may 
feel that it rests on too limited a structure of incident and 
event. This may be ascribed to the limitations imposed on 
the subject-matter or to a certain lack of inventiveness in the 
author. As the novel advances through its great length, 
interest begins to flag. There is a repetitiveness in the situa- 
tions, a monotony in the emotional tone, and the lack of a 
single compelling theme to carry one on to the conclusion. 
Since The Thibaults, by its merits and reputation, claims to 
be judged by the highest standards, one must compare it with, 
for instance, David Copperfield or War and Peace ; and one 
is then immediately aware of a lack of the variety and inci- 
deni, the emotional contrasts, which are necessary if a large 
subject matter is to be explored and animated. In return, the 
author has a corresponding virtue, his talent for analysing the 
subjective impressions of his characters. Yet because they are 
not placed in satisfactory proportion and relation to the 
world of action, they begin to seem unduly magnified, over- 
emphatic, despite the author’s restraint. 


It is possible that the author has not liberated himself suffici- 
ently from his material, and thus become its master. M. du 
Gard knows his subject through and through, and the know- 
ledge is beautifully conveyed ; yet he seems oppressed by it. 
Perhaps the tedium of family life becomes his, and the reader’s, 
tedium. The disproportion of feeling to action, even in the 
practical doctor, Antoine, comes from the vacuum, the emo- 
tional isolation, in which the characters tend to move. And 
the family itself, as a theme, may not be enough to stimulate 
the author’s fertility of invention and allow him to engage life 
on a wide enough front. M. du Gard works outwards, from 
the family to society ; it might have been more profitable to 
reverse the process. 


These criticisms, however, should not conceal how much 
M. du Gard has achieved. The Thibaults is good enough 
to demand some explanation why it does not belong to the 
highest class of fiction ; it is the more vulgar, and not the rare, 
qualities of the great novelists that M. du Gard lacks. His 
novel will certainly remain as an exceptionally accurate and 
penetrating picture of the society he describes, and the more 
fascinating for the foreign reader because French middle-class 
life is a profound mystery to nearly all who do not belong 
to it. Goronwy REES. 


MR. EDEN 


Foreign Affairs. By the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden. 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


(Faber and 


THIS book is much more than 
speeches on foreign affairs. It is, as he himself says in the 
preface, “a faithful record of political developments in the 
earlier stages of a cha'lenge which is showing its real char- 
acier more clearly with every week that passes.” The book 
is also, in part, a revelation of the character of the ex-Foreign 
Secretary. 


a collection of Mr. Eden’s 


Mr. Eden, in a speech in November, 1933, dated the de- 
terioration of international relations in Europe from the death 
of Herr Stresemann, but it is with the situation after the 
German occupation of the Rhineland in March, 1936, that 
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the bulk of tie speeches deal. Mr. Eden had become F 
Secretary in the previous December 

The speeches certainly blow sky-high the contention that 
untii Mr. Chamberlain took command, nothing was dete . 
improve our relations with Germany and Italy, Jf - 
probably been forgotten that, the day before the Rhinelang 
occupation, Mr. Eden saw the German Ambassador to sug. 
gest that the first steps might now be taken for the Negotiation 
of an air pact. But Germany’s diplomatic methods, though 
she was then cautiously feeling her way, were the same as 
today. It is almost pathetic to read of the early and sustained 
attempts «at appeasement. The French Government were 
more realistic than ourselves at that time ir. contending thy 
German action should be suited to hee words, and gradually 
in spite of Mr. Eden’s protestations that it was against the 
intention and desire of the British Government, the two 
camps were created in Europe. The intractable. nature of 
Herr Hitler came to be more and more realised, and Mr. 
Eden’s speeches become increasingly concerned : with te. 
armament. 

Mr. Eden, during the time that he was in office, never hesj- 
tated to lay before the country the principles upon which his 
policy was based, and to state clearly the line which he was 
following. In the much-quoted speech at Leamington, jn 
November, 1936, when he dealt with Britain’s obligations, he 
said, too: “Let us also be equally clear that our first task js 
to equip ourselves as a nation so thoroughly and so strongly 
that the whole world may see that we mean what we say, and 
that our conceptions of international order have behind them 
adequate force.” No one fairly re-reading these speeches will 
accuse Mr.-Eden of. not being a realist. One is not certain 
how this selection has been made, but here they present a 
kong and consistent story of an attempt to build a system of 
collective defence in an arming world to the realities of which 
the Foreign Secretary tried desperately to call his own unde:- 
armed country’s attention. 

The speech in which he justified the Government’s deci- 
sion to propose the ending of sanctions against Italy is an 
unhappy one, and, with the Spanish War, the present diff- 
culties which face England become apparent. 

In the light of the events of the past year, the circum- 
stances of Mr. Eden’s resignation seem almost unintelligible, 
From the moment that he resigned, a vast number of people 
in this country looked to Mr. Eden to express their beliefs, 
These speeches show why he has had, and still has, such en 
appeal to so many people, irrespective of Party allegiance. 
“When the whole future of our civilisation may be at stake, 
who cares about Party labels? ” he asked in 1936; and again 
and again comes the plea for national unity and for a nation- 
wide attempt to build an efficient Democracy. His speeches 
show the deep concern that he has for faith in Democracy, 
and at times he rises to almost Baldwinian heights, particu- 
larly in his speech on Saint George’s Day, on England, and 
the speech which he delivered in the United States. Yet his 
language seems to lack the power of expression that the world 
expects from a leader. There is a remarkable speech de- 
livered in June, 1938, the first after his resignation, in which 
he pictured the dangers ahead and called for a gigantic and 
united effort. Contrast that with the speech made in the 
House of Commons after Munich. Contrast them, again, 
with the speeches delivered at the same time by Mr. Churchill. 
Mr. Eden seems often just to miss the right phrase, and to 
fail to express in terms of force the strength of his sentiments. 
His vocabulary is strangely limited. 

He has done well to republish these speeches. They 
reveal, as perhaps nothing else can within the confines of a 
single volume, the difficulties with which he had to contend, 
his achievements, and the character of one who is obviously 
deeply concerned for the future of his country and of man- 


Oreign 


kind. These speeches are in the best tradition of British 
statesmen. RONALD CARTLAND. 
Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 


asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY 0” 
MONDAY oF EACH WEEK. The name, the previous address to 
which the paper has been sent and receipt reference number 
should be quoted. 
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EVERYMAN S$ SHAVING CREAM 


~The ACTOR 


needsa 
close shave 


In the piercing intimacy of the 
spotlight, the actor realizes 
that only a really close shave 
will do him credit. That’s 
why his choice is Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream. 
The rich creamy lather of this 
shave-aid enables him to get 
the extra closeness he requires, 
without any risk of skin- 
soreness, whilst the velvety 
and comfortable smoothness 
gives hima perfect foundation 
for his make-up. 
Send for a 7-day free trial to 
, 112/6%, Euthymol, 50 Beak 
, London, W., and you will 
soon be purchasing the large 1/6 
tube regularly from your chemist. 






























If you prefer a stick try Parke-Davis 
Shaving Stick 1/6 from all chervists 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 








Hon. Tue 


THOMAS 


Marquess op Exeter, K.G., C.M.G., A.D.C. 
TENNENT, M.D., D.P.H., 


Tur Most 


Superintendent: 


President : 


Medical MACE... D.P.M. 





This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hosnital or in one of the numerous viilas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

a Recention Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, rkish and Russian baths, the 


This is 


entrance, 


including Ti 


prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. here is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an JVJitra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frecuency treatment. It also 


contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 
MOULTON PARIC 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 





Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by avpointment. 


At all the branches of the 
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EARLY HOLIDAYS 





Cornwall, Devon, Somerset and Dorset— 
those lovely western counties—exercise 
an irresistible charm and _ fascination. 
They call you again this year to choose 
your holiday resort within their borders. 


EARLY HOLIDAYS ARE BEST BECAUSE 


@ The countryside is never fresher than in early Summer 
@ The extra hours of daylight are extra hours of health 


@ You do not add to the late summer overcrowding 


| @ You have the advantage of cheaper accommodation 


e@ Early travel is comfortable trave! 





HOW YOU GET THERE 

Cheap ‘“ Monthly 

Tickets by any train, any day, 
from all parts. 


BEFORE YOU GO 

1939” 

containing Holiday Addresses, 
etc. (Price 6d.) 


Buy ‘Holiday Haunts Return” 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 


Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season Tickets, issued from 
April Ist to October 3lst, will enable you to see the best of your 
chosen holiday district. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the 

Superintendent of the Line, Great Western 

Railway, Paddington Station, London, W.2, or 

can be obtained at any Railway Station or the 
usual Tourist Agencies. 










TAKE YOUR HOLIDAYS EARLY 
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FICTION 
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By FORREST REID 


Mr. Emmanuel. By Louis Golding (Richand Cowan. 8s. 6d.) 
The Three Women. By James Miller. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mountain Flat. By Leonard Mann. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Grand Master. By Stephen Hockaby. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 


I Have, I must confess, no great love for topical fiction; I 
am, in fact, all against it, and Mr. Emmanuel is no doubt a 
topical novel. Yet it conquered my prejudices ; I found it an 
original, powerful, and moving book, alarming at times, grimly 
outspoken, but with a light shining through, a sense of moral 
values, a tenderness and compassion. Of these last 
qualities Mr. Emmanuel himself is all compact. He is an o!d 
Jew who has retired from the Board of Guardians, where he 
has. worked for many years. He has just decided to go out 
to Palestine, to join his son and grandchildren there, when he 
gets a letter from Rose Cooper, whom he had known and 
befriended in her childhood in Magnolia Street. Rose, now 
married to a sailor, and living in the New Forest, wants him 
to pay her a visit. She has children of her own, but she is 
looking after five young refugees from Germany, boys of the 
upper class, ranging from fourteen to eighteen, and very 
different in temperament, so that their management is by no 
means easy. Her husband is away on a _ voyage. Mr. 
Emmanuel, innocent and kind, fond of Rose and interested 
in the boys, at once agrees to go, and thus, instead of peace and 
quietness, finds their opposites, is plunged, unwarned and very 
much unarmed, into an adventure that is like a nightmare. 

But this does not happen at once. At his journey’s end 
he is introduced to the refugees, four of whom are politely 
indifferent, while, with the fifth, Bruno, he is immediately 
in sympathy. The boy is reticent and intensely unhappy. 
His father has been killed; from his mother, to whom he 
was passionately attached, no letter has arrived for months, 
and he does not know whether she is dead or alive. He 
divines in Mr. Emmanuel somebody in whom he can confide, 
and they become friends. All seems well, indeed, until, with 
the other boys, Bruno is sent to camp at the seaside. It is 
while he is there that, because he has received no letter from 
his mother on his birthday, he tries to commit suicide. Mr. 
Emmanuel is summoned; finds him obstinate in his deter- 
mination ; and they make a pact. Bruno is to carry on as 
before, is not to give up hope, and Mr. Emmanuel! will go 
himself to Berlin and discover what has happened. 

Mr. Golding’s treatment of this introductory theme has 
the kind of beauty that is truth, and the truth that is beauty. 
Though the unhappiness of the child permeates it, it is idyllic 
in comparison with the second act of the drama, which is 
staged in Berlin. 
is a rather feeble old man, temperamentally incapable of harm- 
ing a fly; also that he is a Jew, and arrives in Berlin at a 
time when the anti-Semitic mania is at its height. He proceeds 
to make inquiries—fruitless, of course—and so brings 
suspicion upon himself. In Switzerland a Nazi leader has 
been assassinated by a foreign Jew ; Mr. Emmanuel is another 
foreign Jew, and for this reason suddenly is arrested by the 
Gestapo. The scenes that follow have a cold brutality that is 
appalling. For there is no evidence, unless, by third-degree 
methods, a confession can be extracted from the prisoner 
himself. I shall not trace the story further, and I cannot say 
whether the picture Mr. Golding draws is accurate or 
exaggerated. I believe it to be accurate, though such cruelty 
and wickedness seem insane. Perhaps in this may lie a certain 
hope, for human nature turns instinctively to happiness, and 
in such conditions, one imagines, there can be no happiness 
even for the aggressor. It is a mere chance that saves Mr. 
Emmanuel, but we believe in the chance, we believe in the 
whole story. 

The epilogue is brief, and again we are in England. Oddly 
enough, with this return to safety the effect becomes almost 
unbearably pathetic. But “ pathetic,” I feel, is not the right 
word, nor is “tragic ”—for, after all, have we not the reunion 
of friends? And has not Mr. Emmanuel brought with him a 
white rabbit—purchased in Southampton—as a present? It 
is not Jo, the white rabbit Bruno used to talk about, but still 
it is a white rabbit. And whether it is to the point or not, 
I cannot help remarking that Mr. Golding always writes 
charmingly about animals. 


two 


It is to be remembered that Mr. Emmanuel . 


Its qualities of warmth and emotion, of a sympathy at once 
passionate and restrained, place Mr. Emmanuel on a different 
plane from our remaining tales. Nevertheless, Mr. Jame 
Miller’s Three Women is a good novel, and if it is a fig 
one, remarkably promising. It is a story of rural life, welj 
observed and well written ; not particularly dramatic, perhaps, 
but moving steadily forward from start to finish. Essentialjy 
it is a study of defeated ambition, the three women of ths 
title forming the milestones in Neal Palmer’s life. There js , 
Chaplin film in which, at the end, we watch the hero, his 
back turned to us, walking off into the unknown. So Mr 
Miller’s novel ends. At the age of thirty, the three women 
having played their parts in his life, Neal simply leaves them 
behind him and moves on, looking “like a man with nowhere 
to go.” Nor has he: henceforward he will drift with the tide. 
Yet as a young man of twenty, son of a farm labourer, he 
was filled with the determination to make a career for himself. 
He studied, passed an examination, got an accountancy job in 
the neighbouring town. It is his weakness for and 
dependency on women, that is his undoing. The first woman, 
Rachel, marries him, though he has no wish to get married, 
and she merely wishes to get away from home.’ When the 
situation becomes intolerable he leaves her, moves on, without 
explanation or goodbye. There is a child, but neither in it, 
nor in the child he has later by Alice, does he feel the slightest 
interest. He drops back into farm-labouring, his studies are 
forgotten, he meets Alice, the second woman. Presently he 
moves on to another farm, where he meets Stella. But Alice 
joins him there, her child is born there, and, as happened with 
Rachel, this seems to mark the close of their intimacy. Once 
more he moves on, leaving behind him the three women and 
two children—in fact, there is no need for Mr. Miller to carry 
the chronicle further, we can do that for ourselves. 

It is a strange book, and Neal is a perfectly convincing 
character. Yet for the reader, as for the three women, he 
remains tantalisingly secretive. Is there anything to know, 
and if there is, does he know it himself? The English country- 
side is vividly described, the minor figures are clearly drawn, 
and the whole has a certain solidity, a richness of material, 
that promises well. What is lacking is the establishment of 
any vital sympathy between the reader and the characters. 
Stella one likes best, but this is not Stella’s story, it is Neal’s, 
Nevertheless, the book produces the impression that Mr. 
Miller has a genuine talent and may do something very good 
indeed. 

Mountain Flat also is a novel of farm life. Not English, 
however, but Australian. It is the tale of a small community, 
with its schcol and schoolmaster, its children and its grown- 
ups, its loves and quarrels. In style it is much inferior to 
The Three Women, but it is well constructed. Struggle 
against poverty is here the main subject, for actually there is 
not enough land to go round, and the book opens with the 
exodus of one family who have recognised defeat, and closes 
with the exodus of a second. Amidst conflicting interests of 
a more mercenary nature, Mr. Mann has set a love-drama, 
which is as realistic as all the rest. The picture is drab, and 
its harshness and crudity are ungraced by any charm of treat- 
ment, but one feels that it is authentic. 


Mr. Hockaby’s Grand Master is an adventure story of the 
past, when Moslem was struggling against Christian in the 
lands round the Mediterranean. There is a great deal of fight- 
ing in the book, and the incidents are not always probable. 
It is hard to believe that John, aged twelve, and Francis, aged 
nine, captured by pirates, should escape by swimming out to 
a little ship, slaying the one man left on board, and setting 
sail. Children do not do these things, but John is a marvel, 
always getting into tight places, and always getting out of 
them again. He has many adventures—in Algiers, in 
Constantinople, in Italy, in England—before finally he is made 
Grand Master of the Knights of Saint John. Some of his 
exploits appear to be borrowed from history, others invented. 
Yet, in spite of changes of scene, the book becomes a rather 


monotonous chronicle of violence, while a most unsavoury: 


atmosphere of sex makes it unsuitable for 
readers as might have enjoyed it as a yarn. 
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The Cheery Chin 


The throaty gurgle which echoes and 
reverberates through the roomy caverns of 
the chin, would lose all its cheerfulness if 
muffled by the under-growth of a beard. 
Yet how does he manage to preserve its 
distinctive tones ? The answer is, he uses 
Vinolia Shaving Stick. With Vinolia his 
morning ritual has become a light-hearted, 
devil-may-care pastime. He roars a round- 
elay as his razor rides over the rubicund 
ridges more smoothly than a swan swims 
over a millpond. And such contentment 
he buys at od. a stick—with a bakelite 
drainer case, too. 


VINOLIA 


SHAVING STICH 
M REFILL STICK 73d. 


Use Vinolia Talcum after shaving for the perfect finishing touch. 1/3 a large canister 


VINOLIA Co., Ltd., LONDON VSS 85/135A 

















« Expensive « 





. .. there’s a reason 


Light-weight wool. Real comfort. Of many Braemar mat- 
erials and weights, this is the most popular with those who 
like the same type of underwear summer and 
winter. They cost 13/- each, vest and trunks, 
a ‘Allan’ quality. (The trunks 
wear as long as the vests; which 
is a very long time.) Vests with 


or without sleeves. Qualities and 





weights to suit all climates. 


Braemar is expensive. But you'll find why. 


CY 





UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 
Only in the very best shops 


Or, catalogue from Innes, Henderson & Co. Ltd., Hawick, and Axtell House, Warwick St., W.1 











“ CORNHILL 


EDITED BY LORD GORELL. 
MAY. Is. 6d. net. 


FRIEND: A Story of China Sianu 
AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE David Leighton 
HE WALKS WITH BEAUTY: A Story Jessie K. Marsh 
WHO IS SHE: A Poem Elizabeth Temple Wells 
STABLE-YARDS AND HORSES Pamela Hinkson 
IN HARLEY STREET: A Poem Lord Gorell 
OLD ITALIAN RITES Marion Stancioff 
THE FIRST SWALLOW: A Happening Peter Fabrizius 
SWORD AND MASK: A Sonnet Michael Riviere 
MATER DOLOROSA: A Story J. Geddes 
MALARIA: A Poem J. M. Stuart-Young 


STUDENT DAYS IN GERMANY BEFORE THE WAR 
Rose Fyleman 
Two Poems: 1. THE PEACEFUL ORCHARD Francklyn Helmore 
Il. ROOKS Helen Granville-Barker 
GHERGILDA OF SCANNO: A Story Helen Hester Colvill 
BY THE WAY 
LITERARY COMPETITION 














“all SPECIAL TOURS 
ORDUNA 1) MAY 


REINA del PACIFICO 17 JUNE 


Popular fares, including hotel. 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
GOREE. WATER STREET. LIVERPOOL. 3. OR AGENTS 


























—— wt ONDON : JOHN MURRAY 
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Music of the Week 


HAROLD HOLT 


8, CLIFFORD STREET, W.1, REGENT 6845-6-7. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
SUNDAY NEXY, at 3. 

Harold Holt announces LAST RECITAL THIS SEASON, 


GIGLI 
GIGLI 
GIGLI 


Bluthner Piano. 
2/6, 3/6, 5/-, 6/+ 7/76, 876: 210/6,-15/-. 21/ 
At Hall, Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street, and Agents. 


QUEEN'S HALL 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
Harold Holt presents 
HUBERMAN 
ONLY RECITAL 
assisted by OTTO SCHULHOF 


2/6, 3/6, 5/-, 8/6, 


At Hall, Chappell’s, 50, 


(Sole Lessees, Co., Ltd). 


Chappell & 


10/6, 12 Piano. 


New Bond Street, 


Steinway 
and Agents, 


QUEEN’S HALL (Sole Lessees, Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
MONDAY, MAY 15, at 8.30. 


Harold Holt announces LAST RECITAL THIS SEASON, 


RICHARD TAUBER 
3/6, 5/-, 6/-, 9/-, 12/-, 15/-. Steinway Piano. 
At Hall, Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street, and Agents. 


WIGMORE HALL WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 


Harold Holt announces PIANO RECITAL by 


JOAN DAVIES 





Bosendorfer 
Bond Street, 


7/6, 


2/6, 5 10/6 
At Hall, Chappell’s, 


50, New 


Piano | 
and Agents 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
Holt presents AUSTRALIAN VIOLINIST 
SUSAN DAVIES 
assisted by FREDERIC JACKSON at the Piano. 
2/86, 5/-,.7/6, 10/6. Bechstein Piano. 
At Hall, Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street, and Agents. 


HOLIAN HALL 


Harold the 





THE 
PHILHARMONIC 
TUES. NEXT at 8.30. 
AYRES and ALE. An informal Concert. 
JOHN GOSS and THE LONDON SINGERS. Tickets 5/-. 


ROYAL 
= SOCIETY 
PRINCES GALLERIES, 





Piccadilly, W. 


THURS. NEXT at 8.30. THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE GRILLER STRING QUARTET 
FREDERICK THURSTON, ARCHIE CAMDEN, 
AUBREY BRAIN, VICTOR WATSON. 
Clarinet Quintet in B minor ...............6.) cenepeewegnesWeneneeett BRAHMS | 
RPO DG" DY MMAR OE | Sek sees saga cen Fern gh een cues uacancecreseesseephcenen cee SCHUBERT 
; Tickets 10 776, 37+, 3/6: 
Tickets ust be obtained in advance for the above concerts. Apply 
London Musical Festival Office, 50. New Bond Street, and usual Agents. | 
| 
LONDON MUSIC FESTIVAL, 1939. QUEEN'S HALL. | 
(Sole Lessees, Chappell & Co., Ltd.) | 


B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SUNDAY NEXT, at 3. 


Rarounse Muge £or Girte we: oo sii sesecsessaviessaounebsaceeesossesebresss BEETHOVEN | 
Piano, ¢ RECT i Naweneewanes wines o0sr.one basa Se MR Re IN 
Piar ORCOES, CEM BONON) ona cinnrscoscecascdeseseseSek nsaenesecke BEETHOVEN 


WILHELM BACKHAUS 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
SUNDAY, MAY 21, at 3. 


Overture, Les cee FUR gg eens FS eee) San vececeees BEETHOVEN 
Vio ( DD Spstkesenewuiepdohannisekonsepesesuneveleasees BEETHOVEN 
Peanstorte Concerto No. 6) BG os cccsocnsisssanscssccsenssduacccete BEETHOVEN 


ADOLF BUSCH SOLOMON 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 





Tickets: 10/-, 7/6. 5/-, 4/-. 3/6. 
3.B.C. Broadcasting House (Wel 4468). 
Chappell’s, Queen’s Hall (Lan. 2823), 





| “ Monsieur 


| Realm and the Danger.’ 
| statement of “Poland’s Problems,” emphasising the lack ot 
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THE MAY MAGAZINES 


THE Nineteenth Century gives prominence to a war; 

. “ ° G . ” arning 
article on The European Situation,’ by Mr. M. Wolf, who 
holds that Berlin and Rome still fail to realise the strength 
of the new moral front against aggression. Mr. Gottlieh 
describes the situation in Lithuania and Mr. Sokolow, some. 
what hopefully, the changed policy of Poland. Mr, DR 
Gillie, writing on “ France Today,” notes a marked recovery 
of the national spirit and of confidence in the Premier, 
Commander Russell Grenfell, in an article on “The Nayy 
and the Spanish War,” reminds us of the heavy and 
monotonous task that fell to our warships patrolling the 
Spanish coasts since 1936; the men, he says, seldom had 
shore leave, as the ports held by either side were best avoided, 

Mr. J. A. Spender opens the Contemporary with a lucid 
discussion of our foreign policy under the head of “The 
Ideal and the Real,” and does not spare those who speak of 
“collective security” when they mean “balance of power” 
He commends the Prime Minister for his Fabian tactics up 
to March, but suggests that a different method is now needed, 
Mr. Powys Greenwood emphasises the force of “The 
Challenge of Germany,” while feeling that the effort of meet- 
ing it may be good for us. Miss S. Grant-Duff recalls “ The 
Fate of Czecho-Slovakia” in a useful article that will show 
forgetful readers how grossly Herr Hitler misrepresented the 
case in his Reichstag speech. “Ignis” describes “The 
Political and Military Situation of Switzerland” and her 
preparations to resist a Nazi invasion. Dr. John Murray’s 
eloquent paper on “The Classics and Politics” provides 
agreeable relief from these international problems. 

In the Geographical Magazine, Miss B. H. Wright, an 
American lady, has a long and extremely interesting article on 
Finland, illustrated with many good photographs, Her 
account of a Finnish village. highly civilised but retaining 
many old customs such as the communal steam bath on 
Saturdays, is admirably written and should stimulate the 
tourist traffic. Mr. John Lehmann writes on “ The Treasures 
of Zips,” a small German enclave in Slovakia. 

In Chambers’s Journal, Mr. Herbert A. Walton throws 
light on French municipal administration by his article on 
le Maire,” in which he explains clearly, with 


| examples, the far-reaching powers exercised by this State 


official in every commune, large or small. Miss Amy Johnson, 
continuing her articles on “The World’s Sky-roads,” deals 
with the London-New York route and the practical difficul- 
ties that have to be faced. She thinks that the trial trips of 
the Mayo composite aircraft have shown it to be practicable 
for mails and freight, though not as yet for passengers. 
The Practitioner is mainly concerned this month with the 
treatment of diabetes. Dr. Priscilla White’s paper on the 


| results achieved with diabetic children in American hospitals 


is one of five papers on the disease. Colonel J. S. K. Boyd’s 
paper on “ The Prevention of Tetanus and Gas Gangrene” 


| embodies much war experience. 


The National Review is gloomy, especially in an unsigned 
attack on the Government’s foreign policy entitled “The 
’ Mr. Alec Dickson gives a_ plain 


any natural obstacles on her Western frontiers. 
The Cornhill prints, under the title of “ The First Swallow, 
Herr Peter Fabrizius’ account of his escape from Austria on 


| the night when Austrian independence was destroyed. He 


was, he says, the first Austrian refugee to reach England. 
Miss Marion Stancioff describes the curious “Old Italian 
Rites” that she has seen in the remote hill villages of the 
Abruzzi. Miss Pamela Hinkson’s attractive paper on “ Stable- 
yards and Horses ”—in Ireland—will interest the increasing 
number of young people who ride. 

The Fortnightly prints an article entitled “ Kismet—or 
Real Appeasement,” in which Mr. Thomas Johnston, MP., 
suggests “the international control of all colonial empires” 
as a sure road to peace with the dictators. Mr. J. H. Huizinga, 
the well-known London correspondent of a great Dutch 
journal, writes frankly and sensibly on “Democracy and 
Compulsory Service.” He reminds us that w- were able to 
avoid conscription because we were protected by our seas; 
the aeroplane has changed all that. To a foreigner, he 
observes, it is laughable to be told that enforced army service 
is incompatible with democratic liberties, as it does in fact 
weld the classes together. 

The Spring Annual of The Cricketer, edited by Sir Pelham 
Warner, devotes about half its space to a survey of cricket 
overseas, in which the fortunes of the game in Australia, 
Africa, Asia and the American continent are pleasantly 
chronicled. More than twenty other articles, lengthy and 
short, complete a number full of good mixed reading. 
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ORRIS 


THE CAR WITH THE LOWEST 
UPKEEP COSTS 
MODELS AND PRICES 
EIGHT - - - . - pom 43% 
TEN-FOUR - - + = from £'75 
TWELVE-FOUR- - -  from{£205 
FOURTEEN 6 cyl. . Saloon £248.10 
TWENTY-FIVE 6 cyl. - - from £320 
“TripleX” Safety Glass Prices ex works 


=~ 


















he: : PM ck a oe i 
k-- YOU DON’T BUY MORRIS AT _ LEAST BUY _A_CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD Sole Exporters : Morris Industries Exports Lid., Cowley, Oxford, England. M372 














HERR HITLER: 


in his Reichstag Speech asks the following 
Question: 





“Would Mr. Roosevelt tell me how a New | | 
World Court of Law should be constituted ?” | 


THE ANSWER IS TO BE FOUND IN 


“THE WORLD COURT FOR INTERNATIONA: JUSTICE AND SAFETY” 


By CHARLES L. NORDON 
Quain Prize n in International Le 


obtainable Principal Booksellers 4 /e. 








Publishers. WALTER JUDD LTD., London, E.C.2. 




















RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE TOBACCO 


For the constant, and not the intermittent smoker, | 
Rattray has blended this subtle mixture, comprising 
seven specially selected varieties of the choicest 
tobaccos. Regular devotion does not detract from 
its fragrance nor from the piquancy of its flavour 





Obtainable only direct from the blender. 


Pricc—23/4 per Ib., 
post paid. Send 5/10 
for sample 3 lb. tin 
post free. Export 24/- 





Through all Heating Engineers 


per 2 Ibs. plus postage. l. , 
PERTH. SCOTLAND.  fmaall Write for Booklet 


Speninin RIA at {7 Reserve. SES THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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FINANCE 


TuHE City has taken the Simon and the Hitler hurdles in 
good style, but having done so is looking round again as 
anxious and puzzled as before. For it is already clear that 
last week’s events, so far from having resolved any of the 
investor’s major doubts, have added to them. The external 
political risk, always unassessable, seems to be unaltered, 
unless, of course, one really believes that the Berlin-Rome 
Axis is showing signs of wear, and developments on the 
domestic political front raise a whole crop of new problems. 
Shareholders in armament companies, for example, are 
naturally worried by the Prime Minister’s projected limita- 
tion of profits plans and the conscription issue involves some 
readjustment of ideas both as to gilt-edged stocks and many 
groups of equity shares. 

Until the Armament Profits Limitation Bill appears one 
cannot be sure what the Government has in mind, but pre- 
sumably it is something in the nature of a tax. The exist- 
ing “control” over armament profits exercised through 
cost accountancy devices is, it seems, ineffective, doubtless 
because the companies’ rewards have risen sharply with the 
steady expansion of their turnover. My own feeling is that 
the holder of armament shares, especially in the aircraft 
group, should not jettison his shares at current prices which 
make a very generous allowance for any likely setback in 
earnings in the near future. Yields ranging between 10 and 
12 per cent., which can now be had on shares such as 
Fairey Aviation and Hawker Siddeley seem to me to dis- 
count the unfavourable factors quite adequately. 1 only 
hope that the Bill itself will not bring fresh uncertainties for 
the armament industry and impose a check on rapid expan- 
sion of production. 

* * * * 


CONSCRIPTION GAINS AND LOSSES 


The Government’s conscription plan is obviously a 
“bull point” for the makers of boots and uniforms and for 
the builders of barracks, but is less pleasant news for the 
companies catering for civil consumption. From a broader 
standpoint, conscription, even on the limited scale envisaged, 
must hasten the approach of “full employment,” which 
means that the authorities will have to be on the watch 
for inflationary tendencies. It also implies that an increase 
in Government borrowing—this year’s total can now 
scarcely fail to be less than £400,000,000—will impinge on 
a reduced national income which, in turn, must be reflected 
in a smaller volume of national savings unless consumption 
is checked. So here again is another problem for the gilt- 
edged market which already has enough and to spare. 

I am not surprised, although I think the outcry is a little 
premature, that some people in the City are calling for a 
substantial expansion of credit, plus a fresh assurance from 
Whitehall that cheap money is still an integral part of 
official financial policy. In recent weeks, despite the Bank 
of England’s purchases of bills, bankers’ cash has been 
contracting, with the result that the joint-stock banks as a 
whole have felt constrained to reduce their gilt-edged port- 
folios simply to conform to standards of liquidity. Sales 
of gilt-edged by the banks have amounted to about 
£34,000,000 since last October, which justifies the Midland 
Bank’s contention that they have been the dominant in- 
fluence in the slide in prices. I still feel, however, that 
Whitehall and Threadneedle Street will not fail to put on 
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AND INVESTMENT 


the brakes as soon as conditions are reasonably propitious 
Technically, the gilt-edged market is well set for a rally 
whenever the authorities choose to squeeze the “ bears,” 


* * * * 


IMPERIAL CHEMICALS PROFITS 


Year by year Imperial Chemical Industries fortifies jts 
position among the select group of undertakings which 
except in abnormally depressed conditions, may be relied 
on to earn a steady rate of profit. In 1938 net income, as 
I anticipated, fell somewhat short of the previous year’s 
record level of £7,510,707, but at £7,061,291 it was within 
£140,000 of the 1936 total. Following their traditionally 
conservative policy the board have reduced the ordinary 
dividend from 83 to 8 per cent., a further £1,125,000 has 
been put to reserve, £172,995 to pensions, and about 
£65,000 added to the carry-forward. Clearly, the dividend 
decision was dictated, not by necessity, but by prudence 
which is, in my view, justified by the obscurity of the out- 
look for all big concerns with a substaniial export business, 
At 30s. Imperial Chemical ordinary £1 units yield just over 
54 per cent., not a high return, but reasonable enough in 
relation to the group’s dominating position in the industry 
and the strong finances it is steadily building up. 

I must congratulate the company this year on the way 
in which it has taken stockholders into its confidence. The 
accounts are concise, clear and, most important of all, give 
an adequate picture of the affairs of the whole group. This 
is achieved through the presentation of consolidated stock 
accounts covering 125 subsidiaries, many of which operate 
in territories where exchange restrictions are rigid and 
values in terms of sterling are difficult to assess. The 
accounts show that of the huge group balance-sheet total 
of £113,000,000 fixed assets represent nearly one-half, and 
over 30 per cent. is in current assets. Reserves are largely 
invested outside the business in readily-realisable assets, and 
cash resources are adequate for trading and to cover expan- 
sion of business. 

* * * * 


THE FOREIGN INVESTMENT PROBLEM 


Obviously from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s cryptic 
replies to questions in the House of Commons, White- 
hall has no intention just yet of clarifying its neatly 
expressed “hope” that investors would refrain from 
making investments in foreign securities. The Chancellor, 
presumably, prefers to leave the City in doubt over the 
proper construction to be put upon his words on the theory 
that definition would leave loopholes and, possibly, en- 
courage certain evasion. While I sympathise with the official 
reluctance to impose compulsory controls unless and until 
they prove unavoidable, I am still of the opinion that stock- 
brokers and other investment advisers are entitled to 
guidance in this particular matter. In the absence of any 
further statement from Whitehall I am bound to say that as 
a stockbroker I shall not feel it necessary or desirable to 
deter any client from making a purely speculative purchase 
of American shares. Short-term operations of this type are 
normally self-liquidating, and unless conducted on a really 
substantial scale do not even involve a temporary strain on 
the sterling-dollar exchange. Custos. 

(Continued on page 786) 
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L 
BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


= 


? 


Ofhce: 54, Lombard St., London, EC... 


| Head 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 
Barclays Bank 


affiliated institutions in many parts of the Empire 


Limited is represented — by 


and elsewhere and is represented by Agents and 
This 


extensive organisation is placed at the disposal of 


Correspondents throughout the World. 


| customers desirous of transacting any descrip- 
| . 

tion of domestic or foreign banking business. 
Full particulars of all the services which the 


Bank places at the disposal of its customers may 


be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 
OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


and Trustee Business 


undertaken. 


Executor 


Chief Trustee Office: 
37, King William Street, London, E.C.4. 
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DECLARATION 
OF BONUS 


The Triennial bonus for 1936/38 is declared at 


a eer 


according to class and calculated upon the Sum 
Assured and existing bonuses. 


These record high rates of bonus have now been 
maintained for a continuous period of twelve years, 
showing the careful and successful management 
of this old-established Mutual Life Office. 


Since its establishment in 1840 the United Kingdom 
Life Office has steadily progressed in public 
favour. Its funds now exceed £26,000,000. 


Every form of Life Assurance transacted on 
attractive terms. Send for “ Concise Catalogue 
of Life Assurance Possibilities,” containing all 
needful information. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2 


(Branches in /arge towns.) 
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MADEIRA] 
CANARY 
ISLANDS 














SOUTH 
AFRICA 














The Sign of a Good Holiday . 


Summer Holiday Tour to SOUTH AFRICA 
July 20 

Reduced Return Fares to Capetown from - - - 

£97 .18.5 First Class - - £67.13.7 Second Class 


Other South African Ports on application. 





Reduced Return Summer Fares to MADEIRA (Weekly) 
£13 to £20 according to class and vessel. 


CANARY ISLANDS (fortnightly) £15 First Class 
BELGIUM, HOLLAND and GERMANY 


Cruises from London sailing every 4 weeks 
11-12 days - - - = = = = 12 Gns. First Class 


Write for illustrated folders to :— 
Head Office : 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. (MAN 2550) 
West End Agency 125 Pall Mall, $.W.1. (WHI 1911) 
or Agents 





At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet 

will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it. 

And you ean withdraw your money—wholly or in part 
at very short rotice. 


You can invest as much as £500 or as little as a 


| Pound in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 


your investment whenever you have more savings to 


safecuard. 


| Interest is paid half-yearly. 


Founded 1848. 


a 


The current rate of interest is 


32% TAX FREE 


(Equivalent to a texable £4.16. 6% 
Funds exceed £2,368,000 
Reserves exceed £159,000. 


Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 67, Planet House, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 784) 
UNILEVER PROFITS FALL 

The vast Unilever combine which, with its interests spread 
throughout the world, comprises one of the largest industrial 
undertakings in existence has not failed to feel the 
effect of international tension and its concomitant exchange 
restrictions and trade barriers. It has not failed also 
to feel the general recession in trade and lower commodity 
prices, but the results for 1938 of the two parent companies of 
the group—Lever Brothers and Unilever, Limited, and Lever 
Brothers and Unilever N.V.—are not disappointing. 

Both companies have maintained their dividends for the 
year, the English company paying a total of Io per cent. 
and the Dutch a total of 74 per cent. Aggregate profits of the 
whole group are only about £530,000 lower at £12,220,607, 
against £12,749,991. Moreover, this profit calculation dis- 
regards the fall in the value of sterling, for it again takes the 
Dutch profits at the old rate of 9 guilders to the £._ If 
allowance were made for the fall in the value of sterling 
by taking the Dutch profits this year at FI.8.80 to the £, 
the fall would be substantiaily smaller. It ignores, too, the 
very substantial sum which has once again been earned and 
locally invested in Central Europe, but cannot be transmitted. 
These central European investments, piling up year by year, 
should one day make an enormous difference to the Lever 
balance-sheets if one can visualise an eventual return to 
financial normality. 


Profits both for 1938 and for 1937 were affected by especial 
non-current items. The 1937 figures were reduced by 
£500,000, being half of a total sum of £1,000,000 paid in 
settlement of a patent claim. This year’s figures-are reduced 
by a special provision of £211,000 for future pension liabilities, 
whereas in the previous year £414,000 provided for that 
purpose was paid out of capital profits. The changes in 
European frontiers have naturally produced new difficulties 
for the companies, but in general the changes have been 
from one blocked currency to another, so that where it has 


COMPANY MEETING 








THE LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER AND. 


PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


AT the annual general meeting of the above company on May Ist, 
the Chairman, Mr. H. J. Welch, said: 

In 1938 the rubber growing industry experienced more diffi- 
cult conditions than in the previous year. 

PRICE.—Fortunately this company had forward sales of 756 
tons of rubber at prices equivalent on the average to 11.3d. per lb. 
gross for rubber landed in London. The probability of an 
improvement in prices appeared strong enough to justify the board 
in keeping a considerable part of the company’s output of sheet off 
the market. This policy was amply justified by events, and our 
average London equivalent price received for all grades during the 
year was nearly 2d. per Ib, above the average London price for 
No. 1 sheet. 

CROP AND COST OF PRODUCTION.—The crop showed a decrease 
of no less than 1,707,756 lbs., and it was produced at about 1d. 
per lb. more, which is about the extra amount per pound we spent 
on cultivation. 

The DIVIDEND recommended for the year, including the Interim 
Dividend paid in October last, amounts to 10 per cent. Our re- 
commendations include a further allocation of £10,000 to the Divi- 
dend Equalisation Reserve. The dividend is paid on a very low 
nett capitalisation per planted acre—much less than one half the 
cost of replacement. 

CONDITION OF PROPERTIES.—According to our visiting agent’s 
reports, the estates are in first-class condition and our colleague, 
Mr. J. C. Henderson, has emphatically confirmed these advices, 
after recently visiting and thoroughly inspecting all the estates. 

NETT COST PER PLANTED AcRE.—Our total issued capital 
amounts only to about £31 12s. per planted acre. When allowance 
is made for surplus liquid assets, equal to £9 7s. per planted acre, 
the nett cost of our planted areas is only £22 §s., without any 
allowance being made for the value of the reserve lands of over 
16,000 acres. 

DEVELOPMENT AND NEW PLANTINGS.—The decision to allow 
rubber estates to plant during 1939 and 1940 new areas up to 
5 per cent. of their previously planted areas, gives the company 
an opportunity of extending its planting by some 1,470 acres, and 
this we propose to do. 

At present about 3 per cent. of our planted areas are six years 
old or less and the proposed replantings and new plantings for 
1939 and 1940 will increase this percentage to about 6 per cent. 
The 1939 Crop will be reduced and will probably cost slightly 
more. No part of it has been sold forward. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 












been necessary to make provision for possible losses, t has 
been possible to do so partly out of profits unremitte in 
previous years. 
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MarKS AND SPENCER RESULTS courant © 
The chain store groups competing in the lower-priced 
section of the retail trade are less immediately affected py 
changes in the economic outlook than some of those Shops 















which cater for the higher-priced trade. The bulk of their qu sixty-si 
customers are not frightened by a fall in security values 5 they Mf sss, Limite 
may even gain some customers from the expensive shops ing The Rt: I 
times of moderate recession. Thus 1938, which was a djs. si tet th 
appointing year for the West End stores, was a good one for ea 
some other sections of the retail trade. Marks and Spencer @ 2° hac 
who have the additional advantage of being a very progressive ™ Sein 
undertaking, show profits which are easily a new record, Ne Poel or 
earnings for the year ended March 31 amounted to £1,781,958 @ mye total v 
against £1,602,450. The company are sgain distributing 4 utorities | 
final dividend of 27} per cent., making 42} per cent, for $d export 
the year, and a capital bonus of one new “A” ordinary share §j wich 2S 
in respect of every ten ordinary or “A” ordinary shares held, § °°: hi 
This leaves an ample sum to be ploughed back into thea | - jon 
various reserve funds; general reserve seceives £342,203; % "hich t 
against £324,730, properties £93,022, against £64,598 ; deben. M wuned. 
ture redemption fund £12,495, against £11,760 ; and staff fund § jesstrous © 
again receives £25,000. The balance to be carried forward js] ¢forts that 
raised from £85,641 to £98,596. tained an 
* * * * Their la 
SPILLERS HIGHER PROFITS jproughout 

Flour-milling in Great Britain is very largely in the hands of Jin which 
three companies: Ranks, Spillers and the Co-operative Whole. §¢ bee? _ 
sale Society. The Co-operative Wholesale Society is not a §# oe 
Stock Exchange company ; Ranks are a holding company, and _" 
the earnings of the operating company, Joseph Rank and Sere 
Sons, are not disclosed. For information about the progress J shorities. 
of the industry, therefore, one has to rely very largely upon @aedit for 
the accounts of Spillers. The information from this source js after the | 
reassuring. Profits for the year ended January 31st amounted sored the! 
to £652,256, against £586,224. The company has on this §'#s 28°. 
occasion to meet the dividend for three months on the new nog 
shares which were issued in exchange for the ordinary shares atisfied Vi 
of Hosegood Industries, though it does not appear as yet to fie Nchat 
have received a dividend on the Hosegood investment. Profits J yufulira, 
are, however, amply sufficient to provide the usual 15 per § they were 
cent. on both classes of old capital, the proportionate 3} per § The rer 
cent. on both classes of new shares, and to make increased §—-— 
reserves. A total of £230,000, against £175,000, is provided 
for taxation, and £75,000, against £50,000, for reserves, leaving 
a balance of £168,169 to go forward, against £166,675 
brought in. 

* * wv *« 
H.E, PROPRIETARY 

Sir Frederick Hamilton had one disappointment to record 
at last week’s meeting of H.E. Proprietary. West Spaarwater, 
in which H.E. Proprietary is largely interested, has found it 
necessary to close down operations. He did not disguise his 
regret that it had not been possible to drive the shaft a 
further 110 feet and ascertain the real significance of the] 
values recorded. Nevertheless, Sir Frederick had nothing but |S" 
good to report of another of the company’s chief interests, Jn The M: 
Luipaards Vlei Estate and Gold Mining Company. For ‘the coon 
first three-quarters of the current financial year develop- ] at tt 
ment had shown an average value of 7.65 dwts. over a stoping Eq 
width of 45 inches and a percentage of payability of 76.6. In 
the preceding financial year the value had been 5.8 dwts. and 
the percentage of payability 72.8. 

« * * * 
Rio Tinto PROBLEMS 

Sir Auckland Geddes was naturally not able to tell the 
shareholders of the Rio Tinto Company that there had as 
yet been relief from the disabilities under which the com- 
pany is operating in Spain. On the contrary, he showed that M 
the amount of sterling and goods which have had to be de- ] ammuses 
liver2d to the Spanish authorities up to date exceeds 
£2,850,000, that the company now carries in its balance-sheet 
no less than 36,275,071 pesos at a nominal valuation, and that 
the prohibition on the exports of the company’s produce to 
France still persists, with damaging effect. But he did strike 
a note of hopefulness now that the Spanish War is finished. 

They were fortunate, he said, in having emerged from the 
conflict with their properties undamaged and with cordial 
relationships with the Spanish Government. They have in- * 
troduced the recovery of gold into their mining operations, nak 
and he wished to make it clear that by carrying the com- 
pany’s large holding of pesos at the balance-sheet valuation 

(Continued on page 788) 
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cMPANY_ MEETING 





RIO TINTO 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


Tae sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Rio Tinto Com- | 
yay, Limited, was held on April 28th, in Lendon. | 
"the Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G. (the chairman), 
iq that the year 1938 had been, as so many recent years had | 
an extremely difficult on for the company insofar as its | 
igerests were in Spain. Fortunately, within the last few weeks | 
je war had come to an end and it was possible to review its 
ect upon their financial position. The accumulation of pesetas, | 
eeived OF due at December 31st, 1938, was Ptas. 36,275,071. 
H the total value of goods and sterling delivered to the Spanish 
wthorities had passed £2,850,000. Certain difficulties in the way 
export continued, notably the prohibition of export to France, 
ghch was particularly damaging to the company’s competitive 
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tion. 
. ws his hope that such hindrances might scon be removed 
yitwas only in that way that the increase in the export of pyrites, 
in which the Spanish Government was so interested, could be 
wuained. Any increase produced by price-cutting would be 
jigstrous to the industry and to Spain as it was only by strenuous 
forts that orderly marketing in the pyrites industry had been 
ined and with difficulty maintained. 

CONDITIONS IN SPAIN 

Their labour force in Spain had rendered excellent service 
throughout the year, and, apart from one or two departments 
in which the absence of young men had been felt, its efficiency 
tad been fully maintained and earnings had been at a higher 
ate than ever before. It would be noied, however, that the net 
profit was well below the income received from Rhodesian invest- 
ments. That indicated the drain upon their Rhodesian income 
necessary to meet the exchange requirements of the Spanish 
guhorities. It would be noted that in spite of their not taking 
aedit for the value of the pesetas which they held they would, | 
dter the payment of the preference dividend suggested, have re- 
sored their carry-forward to the figure at which it had stood two | 
years ago. | 
With regard to their Rhodesian interests, since he last addressed | 
them he had revisited Nkana and Nchanga and was more than 
atisfied with the progress made by the Rhokana Corporation and 
the Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines. He had also visited | 
Mufulira, in which indirectly through the Rhokana Corporation 
they were interested, and that mine also was doing well. 
The report was adopted. 
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1938 the Society paid 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 





STANDARD PRODUCTION INCREASED 





THE 19th ordinary general meeting of the Pataling Rubber Estates, 
Limited, was held on May 3rd in London. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller (the Chairman), in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said that a year ago when they were con- 
sidering the satisfactory results of the 1937 operations, he said it 
was a matter for regret that prospects were much less favourable. 
The market price of rubber at that time was, in fact, less than 6d. 
per lb. Bearing that figure in mind, the average net sale price 
recorded for the 1938 crop, equivalent to 83d. per lb., London 
landed terms, had worked out much better than at that time seemed 
probable. The strong financial position of the company enabled 
them to suspend sales while the market was unduly depressed, and 
this policy was gradually rewarded as a result of the drastic con- 
traction in the permissible rate of export Only a much smaller 
crop could be <zccounted for; the 1938 figure of 2,851,116 Ibs. 
compared with 4,138,577 lbs. for 1937. Special cultivation measures 
were being continued in both the old and younger areas, and 
having the labour available to speed up this work, they carried 
through a larger programme in 1938, the cost of which had been 
charged to revenue account. 

The directors recommended a final dividend of 4$ per cent., 
subject to income-tax, making 74 per cent. for the year. The divi- 
dend was just half that distributed on account of 1937, and bearing 
in mind the fact that the present issued capital of the company was 
substantially less than the amount of money actually sunk in the 
estates, it could not be called a handsome return, Nevertheless, the 
earning of it redounded to the credit of the estates staff, who were 
competent and conscientious. 

In these uncertain times it was impossible to see far ahead, but 
the Pataling Company had always enjoyed high repute and would 
give as good an account of itself as circumstances, beyond their 
control, permitted. In conclusion, he would add that, as a result 
of representations to the proper authority, the company’s standard 
production for 1939 had been raised by nearly 10@,000 Ibs. to 
5,281,301 Ibs. 

Mr. D. S. Gardner, in seconding the motion, gave an account 
of his visit to the company’s estates and said it was a great pleasure 
to express the opinion that all the estates were in first-class order. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 





THE 270th annual general court of the Governor and Company of | 


Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held cn 
May 2nd in London. 

Mr. Patrick Ashley Cooper (the Governor) said that American 
business conditions got steadily worse until the closing months 
of 1938. It was impossible for Canada to remain unaffected by 
this, and almost every industrial activity declined during the year. 
They would not be surprised to hear, therefore, that their profits 
had suffered. Their profit on trading was £237,794, against 
£309,224. 

With regard to the outlook, a predominant influence on their 
operations must be the extent and speed of recovery in the U.S. 
If the present slight improvement in the country continued Canada 
would benefit considerably. This, combined with another good 
wheat crop and the continuance of mining developments would 
promise a good year; but there would still remain to be solved 
the important problems of marketing the wheat and of effecting 
a real improvement in the financial position of the provinces. In 
view of these continuing difficulties he thought they must anticipate 
some decline in revenue at least during the first six months of this 
year. 

The report was adopted. 
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| another good wheat crop, and continued mining develop- 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 786) 


£2 or £3, he was not expressing a view that that was 
ultimate worth. In addition to its copper and pyrites ming 
in Spain, the company holds an important portfolio of Rho. 
desian copper investments. Sir Auckland showed that last 
year’s profit was substantially lower than the total income 
received from the Rhodesian holdings, thus illustrating th. 
drain which the company has suffered in mecting the ¢. 
change requirements of the Spanish authorities. 


their 


* x *x *x 
PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 


Pataling Rubber Estates, a successful member of the 
Harrisons and Crosfield group of companies, last year used 
its financial strength to suspend sales while the market wa 
unduly depressed. Mr. H. Eric Miller, the chairman, ap. 
nounced at the meeting on Wednesday that they had achieved 
an average price equivalent to 8jd. per lb. London, includ 
their forward sales at 11d. per lb. ‘This was much better than 
had seemed possible when the price of rubber was below «4. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Miller pointed out that the dividend fo 
the year of 7} per cent. represented a low return, since the 
total amount invested in the estates is substantially more 
than the present issued capital. He announced that the com. 
pany has secured an increase of nearly 100,000 Ibs. in its 
standard assessment, making the 1939 figure 5,281,301 Ibs, 


* * * * 
LonpoN ASIATIC RUBBER 


Another rubber company which has come through the 
difficult conditions of 1938 is the London Asiatic Rubber and 
Produce Company, which comes from the same stable 3 
Pataling. At the meeting on Monday Mr. H. J. Welch 
announced that they had also followed the policy of with. 
drawing from the market during the period when prices were 
especially depressed .with satisfactory results. The dividend 
for the year is Io per cent., against 12} per cent., and a 
further £10,000 is being added to Dividend Equalisation 
Reserve, whereas in 1937 a total of £50,000 was added to 
various reserves. The company enjoys, he said, a capitali- 
sation per planted acre of only about £31 12s., and when 
allowance is made for surplus liquid assets a net cost per 
acre of £22 5s. 

. * 4 * 


Hupson’s Bay PROBLEMS 


Presiding at the 270th meeting of the “ Governor and Com- 
pany of Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson’s Bay” 
on Tuesday, Mr. Patrick Ashley-Cooper announced that 
nearly all the main influences on the company’s trade had 
been adverse during the past financial year, which ended on 
January 31st. He enumerated, in particular, unsatisfactory 
business conditions in the U.S.A., low wheat prices and the 
downward trend of fur prices in the earlier part of the year. 
From these causes all departments of the company’s busi- 
ness had participated in a decline in trading profits, though 
the Governor explained that the decline would have been 
more severe had it not been for the contribution which 
mining of various kinds is now making to Canada’s income. 
The company also received increased collections from land 
sales, though he felt that there would have been a decline 
under that heading had it not been for the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s guaranteed wheat price. 

In view of the wheat-marketing problems and the financial 
position of the Canadian Provinces, Mr. Ashley-Cooper felt 
that some decline in revenue must be anticipated in the first 
six months of the current financial year. But he has by no 
means lost his faith in Canada’s potentialities and was even pre- 
pared to prophesy a good year for the company on three 
assumptions: the continuance and intensification of the pre- 
sent slight improvement in United States business conditions, 
ment. The last two conditions seemed likely to be fulfilled. 

J. D. M. 
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ACROSS 


. An example of Dickensian 


“ shallow artifices ” (5). 


. Mr. Maugham’s tree (9). 


But among art critics they 
are the basis of copy (9) 
Turncoats (5). 

It’s often done up (5). 

The parrot’s strong suit (9). 
How Meredith expressed 
himself on marriage (7). 

It takes us back to the out- 
stand-ng point in ecc‘esiasti- 
cal architecture (7). 
Stimulated (7). 


. This finger is the first (7). 
«oO 


pilgrim rise: 
the night has grown her 
single horn” (9). 

She is to be found in a 
bow! of rum punch (5). 
Char'es tells us what io do 
to him (5). 

For smooth running until 
crab is properly dressed (9). 
A football day in Sheffield 


(). : 
Vhe Irish lack finish (5). 
DOWN 


. A Dickensian Parisian drink 


(9) 


. “Canst thou bind the sweet 


influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of ——?” 
f 

5) 


. Turn quickly and proceed 


without control (9). 


. The earthly end of Jacob's 


ladder, according to Francis 
Thompson, was at this Cross 
(7). 

SOLUTION 


n wr 


~“ 


14. 
16. 


. A loss? 


. Lilly in Hudibras (9) 






. They have their day and 


cease to Le (7). 


. Seen by the smitten Roman 
(5) 


). 
. I enter in spring and make 


it stimulating (9). 
On the contrary 


(5). 

Birch a lad and name him 
(9). 

It might be a process in 
attempting to get blood out 
of a stone (9). 

two 
words). 


. Ran (7) 


Long-ellow's contribution to 
furn:shing (7) 


. To be done with roses but 


not yew (5). 


. Byzantine empress who was 


also 
(5). 
Most of the sausage (5). 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 8 


a tragedy of Johnson’s 





NEXT 


WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 8 is Miss H. M. Eccles, J.P., 
The Elms, Lower Darwen, Lancashire. 
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Mi STRESS which will become vacant at the 
e Spring Term, 1940 
Applicants must hold an 
Sctence of a British 1 


. ls] by 
S desirabdle i he 


HEAD 


end ot 


Honot Degree in Arts or 
Boarding School expe 


salary offered is £750 per 


niversitys 





ence 
ium resident 
The School is 


recognised by the Board of Fd 
It was 


tounded in 1875, the endowment datit 


ucation 






i2@ from 
ders and 


There is accommodation for 200 bear 


100 day girls 


Applications, together with twenty copies each of no 
i \ J t 


than three 






more test nials (to be typewritten ot 
printed) should be sent to the CcLFERK To THE Gov 
FRNORS, Dr. Williams’ School, Dolgelly. not later than 
Monday, May 22nd No spectal forms of application 


are supplied 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


"HE LEYS SCHOO! CAMBRIDGE 








An EXAMINA r TON will be held on the 23rd and 
2qth fay a don i 31st May and ist June for the 
award oft yg SCHOLARSHIPS | and 
EXHIB8II IONS 

Three or Four Open Scholarships of £100 a vear, six 

between {2 i476 a year Furiner information 

ay be ol he HEADMASTER 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS. Xe. 









] EARN O WRIT! ARTICLES ANT) STORIES 
4 Make spare Ss profitable Booklet fre« 
REGENT INSTITUTE Dept 8s), Palace Gate, W.8 
] ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans..&c.,promptlvex. MSS 
4 18, 1,000 words arbon copy 3d. 1.000 Aiss N 
M ARLANE (C), TheStudv,o6MannePdec.. Leigh-on-Sea 
CINEMAS 
CINEMA 
Ger. 2081 
WI JEAN MURAT 
J ERI (A 
Als A) & LCC’s 








ORKNEY & SHETLAND 


Where the Summer Sun Never Sets 


ACC ommodation now and have an 
ideal 


comfort 


chff 


> 
Re serve your 


unusual holiday amidst surroundings 


Modern ships to take you and con 


venience every where roc k and scenery 


and novel holiday m an 


unsurpassed a new 
ideal climate—the — anglers’ paradise —the 
home of health and holiday pleasure 


Inclusive Tours—3-12 days—£3-10 to £12 


The tatter includes a stay at the finely 
appointed St. Magnus Hillswick, Shetland 


week's 
Hotel, 


W t ree ¥ hlet 


THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY 


& SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION Co., Ltd. 
Dept. No. 30, Tower Place, LEITH 
Dept. No. 30, Matthews’ Quay, ABE RDE EN 





BOOKS WANTED 


LIBRARY, CAMBRID< 


OEB HISTO 
| 4 Recent Reterence works, and RE\ Ril S, 


EW Cop IES’ 


J. CLARKE HAL1, Lrp., 146 Fleet St., E.C.4. (Cen.grs6) 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HoUsEs 


HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 
recuperation. Your refuge when weary 


de’ 
Booklet S., The Hermitage, Va deliaht 


when fit ield. Surrey 


Road,S.W.1) 


| yELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(06 Belerav: 
) and breakfast. §s. 6d. a night 


Room 








FOR THE TABLE 


YEST spring chicken, 7s 

) 22s. 6d. each, trussed. 30 
Moss, 4s., all post paid. -NorAwH DONOGHUE, 
Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork 


6d. pair; massive 


YHOICE Asparagus Direct. 60 buds, Select Grades 
( as. 6d. Post Free. 60 weekly, 7 weeks, 24s. P 
Pirip, Church Road, Hampton, Evesham. Wores 


YMPIRE COPFEE— 2 Ibs, finest Kenva Coffee, 
|: 4 freshly roasted, berry or ground, for ss. 6d., 
Write RALPH RICHARDSON 
Ware, Herts 


pos 
paid in United Kingdom 
Coffee Planter, Coffee Depot, 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


] JISTRE SSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION 
» — y, cases or eolrte nds 





\ POOR MAN hes undeteene FOUR MATOR 
‘ OPERATIONS this vear- has wite and child to 
maintain, and only 7s. 6d. per week total 
PLEASE HELP us to relieve their pitiable 


(Coase 130 


come 


distress 


The Secretary, 
-4 Brook GREEN, LONDON. W.6 


HOLIDAYS 


HOLIDAY at HARROGATE is not merely a 
ri matter of resting from fatigue—it is a preparation 
for the days ahead Amid lovely scenes Harrogate 
recharges vou with lasting energy, ~ Easy and quick to 
reach too, by Ratl.—Guide free trom P.M. WILsHere, 
Information Bureau, Harrogate 


YHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incompar 
( able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shake speareland, etc, Endless entertain 
ment. Sport tor all. Mlustrated Guide tree from Dept. 11, 
Town Hall, € Sheltenham PRAVEL BY RAII 


bi AND FOR PEACEFUL HOLIDAYS. From 

i ~~ for £10. Write for free illustrated Hand 

. FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 7, Victoria Street, 
Londo n. ‘S W.1. ABBey § 300 


book 








THE 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
MAY 


The Spirit of Engiand; The European 
Situation; Lithuania-Poland-France; 
Poems; Book Reviews; Commentary; 


issue contiins 




















turkevs, 
Mixed Fern Plants in 
Manor 


| MORE TONHAMPS FEAD. 


| SELBY (Yorks). 
| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK 


+ OF B69 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 ens. weekly Viet 3347 
‘HARMING Bijou Guest House, newly decorated 
( and furnished, hot and cold, garden. Rooms in 
cluding breakfast, dinner, bath, light, > ans. weekly 
Few minutes Marble Arch and near Tube Station Ro 
Maida Vale, W.0,. Mai, 1930 

}° YDINBURGH~ THE ALISON HOTE! Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.‘“Melcrest’’ Edinburgh Tel.ar29¢ 
| ee NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Ay 
Overlook ine sea Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 

Sun Lounge 3\-43 ens. Special residential terms 


Rn RESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country 
Ask for descriptive list (ad. post free) of 180 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
Lrp. Sr. Georce’s Hous: 


INNS 


P.R.H.A 
Srreet, Wor 


103 REGENT 


Cunlic South 
Night 


from 3 guineas, booklet 


LOL TTHSEA-SOLENT HOTEL 
N Parade, facing sea, fascinating views 
excellent ¢ 


ships 


porter, atering, 


\ *ARWICK CLUB LTD.,21St.George’sSa..8.Wiy 

Room and breakfast §s., one night only ss. 6d, 
or os. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. nigh 355. to 
> ons. weekly Vict. 72890 


| RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFASI GRAND CENTRM 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. GRANVILLI 
ROURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks), HAVEN 
BONHIELL (Dorking. Surrev). BURI ORD BRILD\ 
| HOTEL 
CAMBRIDGE 
CAPEL CURIG, 
CHRISTCHURCH 
CRIEFF (Perths) 
EASTBOURNE 


UNIVERSTVY ARMS 

(N, Wales). BRYN 
KING'S ARMS 

STRATHEARN HYDRO 

CAVENDISH 

PARK GATES 

ALISON 


VYRCH 


EDINBURGH 

EDZELL (Angus). GLENESK 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall FALMOUTH 

FILEY (Yorks). LINKFLELD, Primrose Varies 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN 

HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO 

HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE 
LINKS 

KESWICK, KESWICK 

LEAMINGTON SPA. 


ARMS & GOLF 


ALKERTON HOUSI 
REGEN I 


LEATHERHEAD. RED HOUSE 


LOCH AWE (‘Argyllshire LOCH AWT 
LONDON. THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


UNITTED SERVICES 
08-102 Cromwell Road, S.W 

MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.. SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS 
MANOR HOUS! 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.—S TATION HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY.~ATHOLL PALACI 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAI 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. Perwick Bay & 1 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea). —BAY 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). —TREGENNA CASTLI 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA .—ADELPHI HO Ut 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall) SHIP p. CASTLI 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—-S RIE 
LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 


NKS. 











.» HYDRO Ho 
WALES HOT! 


—PRINCE OF I 
‘—BEN WYVIS 


STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire 
T AMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH Bishopsteignron HUNTLEY 

>. 








World Opinion: a Press Summary. TORQUAY.—G 
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